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The Translator’s Problems 
Dr E. A. Nida 


The translator‘s problems seem countless. They involve orthography, 
native idioms, the constant difficulty of steering a proper course between 
literalism and unwarranted paraphrase, transliteration of proper names, 
finding adequate equivalents for unknown weights and measures, 
determining the legitimate extent to which borrowings may be admitted, 
proofreading and a host of other complex and time-consuming tasks. 
Before actually undertaking the work of Bible translating, the average 
missionary has no idea of the staggering responsibility and endless 
amount of trouble involved. One completely inexperienced enthusiast 
insisted that one should be able to translate the New Testament into a 
hitherto unwritten language within two years and in one’s spare time, 
apparently “spare time’ from other missionary activity; but what real 
missionary has such abundant quantities of spare time? 

The very number and variety of tasks which are related to the work 
of Bible translating seem to add to the complexity of the procedure, and 
hence there is real need for us to undertake some type of classification. 
It is well for us to distinguish first between (1) the technical phases 
which involve primarily linguistic problems, e.g. orthography, trans- 
literating of proper names, determination of punctuation on the basis of 
native syntactic structure, and the mechanical problems, e.g. preparation 
of the manuscript, and proofreading, and (2) the interpretive phases of 
translating. These latter parts of the task are the ones which we wish to 
discuss in this article. It may be necessary, however, to explain some- 
what more fully the implications of the designation “interpretive phases”. 


Interpretation in Translation 


It is sometimes said that the translator must not interpret the meaning 
of Scripture as he translates. In the sense in which such a statement is 
usually made it is quite correct. On the other hand, every translator is 
fully aware of the fact that he cannot translate the simplest sentence 
without engaging in interpretation, not only in the sense that he acts 
as an “interpreter” (i.e. interprets from one language to another, even 
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as a person may interpret the speech of another to an audience), but 
in the sense that he must choose between various possible renderings 
of a verse. This choice involves interpretation. Furthermore, this is 
interpretation whether it is done by one man or by a committee. What 
must be avoided in the translation procedure is unwarranted, private 
interpretations. But the translator who labors under the delusion that he 
is not in any sense interpreting will actually be guilty of much more 
private interpretation than the scholar who is fully aware of the 
difficulties which he faces, and attempts to resolve them by sound 
scholarship and consecrated attention to the task of reproducing the 
message of the Bible in another language by means of language 
structure which is the closest equivalent to the original. 

One further point, however, must be mentioned, for the word 
interpretation also implies the idea of “adding comment to the text.” 
This, of course, is not legitimate in a translation of the Scriptures. All 
such explanatory notes must be carefully labeled and set apart from the 
text, if people are to be protected from error. The basic difficulty which 
we have with the word interpretation is that it covers not only an area 
of meaning which comes within the translator‘s legitimate and necessary 
scope of activity, but it also implies an extra-textual type of commentary, 
which is actually more closely related to hermeneutics. However, for 
fear of being confused with this wider meaning of the word inter- 
pretation, we must not deceive ourselves by thinking that in the process 
of translating we do not engage in any form of interpretation. By the 
following analyses of the various factors in this interpretive phase of 
translating we may understand somewhat more clearly what is actually 
involved. 


Types of Translating Problems 

The interpretive phase of translating includes four principal problems: 
text, exegesis, lexicon, and syntax. Generally, we think of only two; 
namely, what text to translate from and how to give the equivalents 
in the indigenous language. Such a division is rather too simplified, for 
the difficulties are far too extensive and complex. They require fuller 
consideration if we are properly to understand our task. 


Text 

It is generally taken for granted that one should translate from the 
Greek or Hebrew, and if not directly, then with the original languages 
primarily in mind. This is the procedure followed in the preparation of 
many of the more important translations, particularly those into the 
large European and Oriental languages. However, to presume that all 
translators actually go back to the Greek and Hebrew is to be badly 
deceived. There are no statistics available on the subject, but the editor 
would venture the guess, based upon careful observation over a period 
of several years, that less than twenty percent of the missionaries 
engaged in translating the Bible into languages of Africa, Latin America, 
and Austro-Asia translate directly from the Greek or Hebrew. Of course, 
these translators use translations in European languages which do go 
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back to the Greek and Hebrew, and many of them make constant use 
of all types of commentaries on the original languages, and many 
consult lexicons of Greek and Hebrew; but to say that such translations 
are based directly upon the Greek and Hebrew texts is incorrect. 

As for the actual Greek and Hebrew texts to be used in translating, 
the Bible Societies have outlined a full statement of these in their 
respective Guides for Translators, but the rules of the Societies are by 
no means definitive in all details. Though approval is given to the 
Nestle text issued by the Societies, this does not represent the most 
recent edition of the Nestle Greek text. Furthermore, even though in 
substance the Bible Societies have advocated following a text roughly 
equivalent to the Revisers‘ Text (1885), they have generally insisted 
that the omitted portions be included in the text or in the footnotes, 
wherever there is some “ancient textual authority’ for the readings. 
This means that the translator is obliged to include in one way or 
another those readings which exist in the Textus Receptus (as reflected 
in the King James Version) and for which there is some ancient 
authority, even though they do not appear in the text of the English 
Revised Version (1885) or the American Standard Version (1901). 
This whole situation is not well clarified, and constant problems arise. 
However, the solution is not so easy as one might imagine. 

Those who think it would be quite easy to adopt some modern Greek 
text for the N.T. and have all missionary translators conform to it 
rigorously may not fully appreciate all the difficulties which arise. For 
example, in Latin America most of the translations into Indian languages 
are published as diglots, with the indigenous language on one side and 
the Spanish or Portuguese on the other. The Spanish text which is 
almost universally used in the churches of Latin America is the Cipriano 
de Valera, a text which is based wholly on the Textus Receptus. Not 
within the foreseeable future is there much chance of any wide departure 
from this traditional text. For the translator who is preparing a diglot 
publication it is absolutely necessary that the parallel columns or pages 
match in content. An omitted verse or a radically different rendering 
will immediately cause questions and doubt on the part of the Christians 
and be an effective weapon in the hands of any opposition to prove to 
the uninformed that the translation is completely unreliable and 
deceiving. 

Even where the translation is not a diglot, there are often translations 
in circulation in European languages, and nationals who know some such 
language are always interested in making comparisons. In British Africa, 
for example, the nationals compare their indigenous language translations 
with English, and of course the only English text usually available is 
the King James. If the indigenous language does not conform, there are 
immediate questions which are almost impossible to answer. It is not 
possible to remove the difficulty entirely by inserting footnotes to the 
effect that certain ancient manuscripts do or do not contain some 
portions. The average member of church congregations in Europe and 
America is not able to understand such problems, and it is presuming 
too much to expect the new convert in primitive areas to do more than 
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the home constituency can do. For the most part missionaries have 
agreed that if the Bible in the trade language of the area contains a 
particular verse or phrase, it should be in the indigenous language 
translations. This, of course, involves a certain amount of eclecticism 
about the text and results most frequently in going back to the Textus 
Receptus, but it is one of those staggering problems that have grown 
up and with which the present missionary forces are not able to cope, 
particularly as long as the sending countries themselves do not make 
any important changes. 

A further problem in the text is supplied when the translator may be 
disposed to follow one European language text, while the trade language 
of the area may be different. For example, in French West Africa one 
translator who carefully followed the King James Version found that 
the indigenous population questioned those passages which differed 
from the Louis Segond French Version in circulation in the area. A 
present revision of the indigenous-language translation is being designed 
to follow the Segond and not the English. 

Without careful consideration of all the complications one might 
pass off the problem of text as being relatively unimportant and fully 
dealt with in the rules of the Bible Societies; but though the various 
possibilities are outlined and the problems are at least hinted at, yet 
there is great breadth of choice and the translator must consider all the 
aspects of the problem. To fail in doing this means that a considerable 
portion of the effectiveness of the translation may be lost. ! 


Exegesis 

Before translating one must determine what the text means. To some 
people this type of question seems irrelevant, for they reply, ‘Why, 
just what it says!"’ But the problem is not so easily resolved. Further- 
more, one of the great disappointments to the translator is that the 
commentaries do so little to assist him. This may seem strange, but 
actually the commentators are simply unaware of most of the problems 
which give the translator his greatest difficulties. For example, in many 
languages one must indicate constantly the relative social position of the 
participants in narration and conversation. One must answer such a 
question as, “Should the Pharisees and Sadducees be represented as 
speaking to Jesus with respect, or would they have used contemptuous 
forms, as to a man much younger than themselves and one without the 
traditonal scholastic and social background?” Furthermore, “Would 
Jesus have spoken to the Scribes and Pharisees with respectful forms, 
or with forms used for social inferiors?”” If one were to transport the 
average aboriginal system of linguistic honorifics (forms which 
designate various ranks of social status) into the Palestinian culture of 
the first century, it is probable that the Pharisees and Sadducees would 
have addressed Jesus with contemptuous terms, befitting the age, lack 


1It is hoped that in a conference of translators (tentatively proposed for some time 
in 1951—52) this entire subject may be fully discussed; and with that in mind the 
editors would welcome further discussion and opinion in this journal in order that all 
the aspects of the problem may be given full consideration. 
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of wealth and social position occupied by Jesus. Furthermore, Jesus 
would probably have replied with forms of respect to men who were 
socially his superiors. However, the problem is not so easily solved in 
all such situations, for in all references to Deity one is expected to employ 
the highest terms of respect; and though certainly Jesus’ adversaries 
did not recognize His deity, nevertheless the failure to employ such 
forms in even talking about Him would expose one to the criticism of 
inappropriate language in talking about a person whom one recognizes 
as the Son of God. For example, on Ponape the early missionaries 
always used the respect forms in talking about Jesus and hence even 
in the translation these forms were used regardless of who was talking. 
The translators made no attempt to interpret the social situation, but 
interpreted the system of honorifics in terms of Christian, not Jewish, 
viewpoints. Any attempt to revert to a more realistic set of cultural 
equivalences in speech would be completely misinterpreted as an affront 
to Jesus. It is just such points as these which commentators never 
discuss, since they have no occasion to in writing for people whose 
cultural patterns involve no such features. 

Many of the problems of exegesis are by no means as complex as 
those involving honorifics. But consider briefly the problem in Mark 
9:5 in a language which distinguishes inclusive and exclusive first 
person plural pronouns. In scores of languages one must distinguish 
between a form of “we” which includes those spoken to, i.e. the inclusive 
first person, and ‘we’ which excludes those spoken to, i.e. the exclusive 
first person. How is one to translate this verse? In the phrase “‘it is good 
for us to be here”, does Peter include everyone? Obviously he includes 
Jesus and those for whom he is speaking, i.e. the disciples. Accordingly, 
one would use the inclusive first person. However, in the next clause he 
says “let us make three tabernacles.” Now, is one to presume that Peter 
would use the same inclusive first person and suggest to Jesus that he 
join the disciples in making three tabernacles, one for Jesus, one for 
Elias, and the other for Moses? If we reconstruct the situation carefully, 
it is probable that Peter would have asked Jesus for permission for the 
disciples to construct the tabernacles. It would be strange to think that 
Peter would have been presumptuous enough to have suggested that 
Jesus excuse himself from the meeting with Moses and Elias in order to 
join the three disciples in constructing these tabernacles, but without 
careful attention to the details of exegesis (i.e. determining precisely 
the meaning of the text) that is precisely what some translators 
have put into the mouth of Peter. Naturally, commentators do not treat 
such subjects, since it is outside of their experience and would seem 
quite irrelevant to the average reader, whose cultural perspective limits 
his exegetical horizon. 

There are some phrases which we read continually and never 
actually attempt to analyze fully, simply because our European 
languages do not force us to make more minute distinctions. The 
phrases are ambiguous in Greek and the translators have left them 
ambiguous in English, and we simply let them go at that, getting some 
rather general idea of the content but never attempting to define care- 
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fully the relationships between the lexical units. One such phrase is 
“the mystery of God” (Colossians 2:2). Of course, the word mystery 
in present-day English does not correspond to the Biblical significance 
of the Greek term underlying this translation. For the Greek implies 
the revelation to the initiated of hitherto unknown truth. But that is 
not all of the difficulty, for the phrase “of God,” reflecting a genitive 
in Greek, may identify the object of this revelation or the agent of it. 
In other words, the mystery may be about God, or God may be the one 
revealing the hitherto unknown truth. In many languages it is quite 
impossible to be ambiguous on such a point, but commentaries are of 
little assistance in attempting to treat such matters, for they do not 
regularly deal with the recurring problems of objective and subjective 
genitives. 

As a matter of general policy translators have been advised to be 
ambiguous where the text is ambiguous, but this is not always possible. 
In fact, when one gets outside of the Indo-European languages and 
begins to deal with structures which are quite different and where the 
categories of expression are so utterly diverse, then there are relatively 
few Greek ambiguities which may be left. That does not mean that the 
native languages do not have ambiguities. It only means that the 
ambiguities in Greek and in these other languages simply do not match. 

It is perfectly evident that in a situation such as this the translator 
must make a decision as to the meaning of the original. His decision 
should be made upon the most careful examination of the text and the 
scholarly comments upon it; but the decision will probably rest primarily 
with the translator, for there is no long-established tradition for the 
treatment of many of the exegetical problems which constantly perplex 
the translator dealing with aboriginal languages. In so far as the 
translator does have to make a decision in regard to the meaning of 
this verse, he is to that extent interpreting the meaning of the verse. 
He cannot avoid making the decision and he should not deceive himself 
into thinking that he is not making a decision between various alter- 
natives. If he is unaware of the true nature of his interpretive work, 
he is likely to fall into numerous errors, largely because he has not 
fully investigated all the possibilities, and in ignorance of his task he 
has s'mply assumed that he must “just translate what is said.” 

The translator must also deal with text-exegesis problems involving 
divisions of sentence and clause content. For example, the words “in 
love” (Ephesians 1:4) may be taken with the preceding or the following 
clauses. The Authorized Version includes the phrase with the preceding 
expression and most modern translations interpret this expression as 
modifying the nature of predestination described in the fifth verse. 
For this type of problem there is abundant exegetical comment in the 
commentaries, but the decision for each translation rests with the 
translator. A similar problem occurs in John 1 : 9, where one must decide 
whether the phrase “coming into the world” modifies the “true Light” 
or “every man.” Here again there is help to be found in commentaries; 
but the translator will be confronted with additional problems, for 
series of dependent expressions cannot be strung along in the same 
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fashion in all languages. This type of problem will concern us below, 
under Syntax. 


Lexicon 


The most obvious problem of the missionary translator and the one 
which receives the greatest attention from the Christian public in 
general involves the lexical equivalents, i.e. the indigenous words and 
idioms which are the meaningful equivalents of the original language. 
There are always discussions of such words as “snow” in tropical 
areas and “lamb” in arctic regions, but we are not so concerned here 
with the specific types of correspondences (see the article on Difficult 
Words and Phrases). We are more concerned with the fundamental 
problems which the missionary faces in the choice of various terms. 

There are three fundamental principles which must guide the 
translator in the determination of lexical equivalents. The first of these 
principles may be stated as, “Words have meaning only in terms of 
the indigenous cultural patterns of which they are a part.” There are, 
of course, two contexts for words: (1) the cultural context and (2) the 
specific context of the written statement (in this discussion, of course, 
the Bible). Some translators have assumed that the specific context of 
the Scriptures would be sufficient to correct or greatly modify the 
meaning of a word or phrase as found in the cultural context. Some- 
times this is presuming entirely too much. Of course, it is true that over 
a period of years words acquire quite definite religious connotations 
from the Biblical contexts, but one will rarely find that a word can be 
shifted from one center of meaning to another purely by imposing a 
Scriptural context upon a cultural context. Consider the problem 
encountered by missionaries in the Masai language of East Africa. 
A native equivalent was found for “hospitality,” and yet one of the 
central meanings of this term meant sharing one’s wife or wives with 
men of the same age group (i.e. men participating in the same puberty- 
rite initiation and belonging to the same warrior class). Since the custom 
of wife-loaning is quite foreign to the Scriptures, some people might 
assume that the Biblical context would make it plain that only the 
“acceptable” meaning of the term would be involved. This is, however, 
inferring entirely too much, for in terms of Masai cultural patterns the 
sharing of one’s wife is fully “acceptable.” Of course, this original word 
for “hospitality” had to be abandoned, and a more general expression 
denoting the acceptance of strangers was employed. 

This should be selfevident, but in many circumstances missionaries 
but zero meaning.” That is to say, the word has no meaning at all. 
This should be self evident, but in many circumstances missionaries 
seem to assume quite the contrary. Because the word has meaning in 
English, French, Spanish, Greek, or Hebrew, and because this meaning 
is fully known to the translators, there appears to be the impression 
that it must have some innate meaning value which will be almost 
immediately evident to the indigenous reader or listener. The reason 
for this assumption is the great difficulty which we have in placing 
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ourselves in precisely the position of the nationals. We find it very 
difficult, if not impossible, to dissociate ourselves from our own back- 
grounds, and we forget the complex cultural and educational factors 
which have contributed to our knowing the meanings of many foreign 
words. 

Borrowing a foreign term is the easiest way to “translate,” if we 
really can call such a process translating. But it is amazing how many 
missionaries borrow foreign terms in wholesale quantities, e.g. such 
words as “disciple, apostle, communion, justification, sanctification, 
justice, grace, God, Lord, church, temple.’ There may be some justifi- 
cation for the borrowing of some few terms which have no possible 
equivalents in the native speech, but a “disciple” may be “one who 
learns,” and an “apostle” may be “one who is sent.’” To borrow some 
of the most important theological terms such as “love,” “grace,” and 
“righteous is often to defeat the very purpose of the translation. 

It must be made plain that there is quite a difference between 
borrowing a term which is not in use at all, and one which has already 
gained a limited acceptance in the non-Christian community. For 
example, in some areas the word “church” has been borrowed from 
Spanish, French, or Portuguese and is in constant use by the indigenous 
peoples. In such instances there is no objection to the use of these 
terms which have already gotten into the language. What we are con- 
cerned with here is the extensive introduction of terms which have 
no meaning in the indigenous culture. 

This problem was strikingly brought to the attention of the writer 
when he was discussing a translation of the New Testament with a 
welleducated national in East Africa. This young man said quite frankly, 
“Why don't the missionaries use our words?’ He then went on to 
explain that he realized that many of the terms were not perfect, but 
that though he himself could understand the English borrowings quite 
well, his own people could not. “Furthermore,” he insisted, ‘our own 
language cannot be entirely wrong, and surely God must have revealed 
Himself to Adam, and from this our fathers have preserved much truth.” 
One may not want to agree with all the implications of such a statement, 
but it is absolutely certain that the excessive borrowings of English 
terms constituted a real stumbling-block to adequate interpretation and 
understanding. It is also true that a certain amount of ethnic pride can 
enter into such a reaction, but refusal on our part to cater to such 
linguistic aspirations of a tribe should not blind us to the fact that our 
objective is intelligibility, and to accomplish this we must avoid, in so 
far as possible, the use of words having zero meaning. 

The third principle is, “There are no exact word-for-word equivalents 
between languages. This is just another way of saying that one cannot 
adopt a rigid concordant type of translation in which, for example, the 
word “love” is always rendered by the same indigenous term and the 
word “like” is always translated by a correspondingly different 
indigenous term. This is completely impossible, since no two words in 
any two languages are completely synonymous, i.e. have precisely the 
same denotation and connotation. For example, in Spanish the average 
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dictionary distinguishes between amar and querer by saying that the 
first means “love and the second “like” o1 “want.” But the translation 
of English “1 love you” is te quiero. To say te amo is to be very stilted 
and “poetic.” 

This principle is being constantly illustrated by the various articles 
in this journal. In fact, one of the primary purposes of this publication 
is to point out to translators the various types of nonconformities 
between languages and the types of adjustments which must be made. 
The person who insists on literal translations is going to be constantly 
embarrassed by his numerous mistakes. For example, in one of the 
languages of West Africa the missionaries rendered quite literally the 
phrase “‘sat at Jesus feet’ in speaking of Mary, who chose to be in the 
company of the Master rather than being bothered about helping her 
sister prepare an elaborate meal. After some years the missionaries 
discovered quite inadvertantly that the translation meant actually “to 
sit on Jesus’ lap.” They immediately consulted with the indigenous 
helpers on the translation and tried to discover how such a mis- 
translation could possibly have been made. These explained that they 
had seen the missionaries holding their wives on their laps and so they 
had thought nothing of approving the literal translation as it was 
suggested by the missionaries. They had just assumed that people in 
Bible times did the same thing, though they were aware that it would 
be considered a little strange for Jesus to hold on his lap a person who 
was not his wife. The translation should have been specific about 
Mary sitting on the ground before Jesus, not literally “‘at his feet.” 


Syntax 


The grammatical forms into which sentences are cast have received 
entirely too little attention from translators.1 Since the indigenous 
language usually has some alternative grammatical orders and since the 
words convey some meaning in isolation, even though their combinations 
may be rather awkward, translations have been accepted and used by 
people despite the grammatical obscurities and errors. 

In one language in West Africa the phrases and clauses in Romans 
i:1—7 are strung along in a very literal fashion. The translators 
thought that this was obligatory. Since the Authorised Version combined 
the several verses into one sentence, they assumed that the same should 
be done with the indigenous language. A closer examination of the 
passage revealed a number of mistakes. Among these were the following: 
(1) “God” (rather than the “gospel’’) was made the object of the 
“promising” of verse 2, (2) “David” (rather than “Jesus Christ’) 
was made the subject of the “declaring” of verse 4, and (3) the “dead” 
(rather than “the Son of God’) became the agents by which people 
“receive grace and apostleship”. The problem was one of antecedents. 
The missionaries had assumed that the same principles of grammatical 
reference would apply in the indigenous language as apply in Greek 
and English. This, of course, is rarely so. In the particular language in 


1See the article on The Most Commor Errors in Translating. 
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West Africa the so-called relative pronoun always refers to the 
immediately preceding substantive. As a result the grammatical arran- 
gements were greatly distorted. Some have insisted that the misunder- 
standing would be impossible, for they could not conceive of people 
thinking that verses 4 and 5 would mean that Christians received grace 
and apostleship from the dead; but in terms of the native religious beliefs 
this would not be at all impossible, since the dead are regarded as 
having a very close connection with the living and are believed to 
bestow all manner of benefits upon the living, provided, of course, 
that the living show proper respect and give adequate offerings to 
those who have died. 

In the same way that one must recast the lexical features of a 
language into different wordmoulds, so one must recast the syntactic 
forms of a language into different grammatical patterns. The word 
order must be changed, the relationship of clauses must be indicated 
in different ways, and the pronominal references must be treated entirely 
in terms of the language into which one is translating. The significance 
of this process in translating may be somewhat better understood if we 
distinguish between the “donor” language, i.e. the one from which one 
translates (in the translation process, there may, of course, be more 
than one donor language) and the “recipient” language, i.e. the one 
into which the translation is made. The task of the translator is to 
transfer the meaning as contained in the donor language into the 
recipient language. To do this he must be conscious of the fact that the 
frameworks, i.e. the formal structures, of the two languages are different. 
The translator's task is to carry the meaning from one language to 
another. He must not attempt to carry the formal structure from one 
language to another. He may consider that one type of structure is better 
than another, but that is no justification for attempting the futile task 
of imposing the foreign structure upon the recipient language. Any such 
attempt results in misunderstanding or confusion. Of course, there are 
certain borrowings of formal structure which do develop in languages 
over a period of many years of close association involving many 
bilingual speakers. But this type of structural borrowing is quite different 
from the imposing of utterly strange grammatical features upon a 
language. 


Conclusion 


The procedure of translating requires that one bear in mind 
constantly the four “interpretive’’ phases of his work. These may be 
summarized in the following questions: 


1. What text is to be followed? 

2. What does the passage mean? 

3. What are the lexical (ie. word and phrase) equivalents in the 
recipient language? 

4. What are the natural syntactic forms into which such an expression 
may be translated? 
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The Most Common Errors in Translating 
Dr E. A. Nida 


The best translators are constantly on their guard against mistakes 
in translating, but many of them are unaware that the most common 
errors are those which almost completely escape their attention. In fact, 
it is for this reason that such mistakes are so numerous. Emphasis upon 
the “ideas’’ to be expressed has sometimes blinded translators to other 
serious faults. 


A Lack of Greek and Hebrew 


It is commonly supposed that the lack of knowledge of Greek and 
Hebrew is responsible for the greatest number of mistakes in translating 
the Bible. There is no doubt that the thorough knowledge of Greek and 
Hebrew is very helpful and important if one is properly to relate such 
words as “just”, “righteous,” “righteousness,” and “justify.” So much 
of the theological importance of the Scriptures is reflected by the 
particular significance of the words in the original. But it cannot be 
said that a deficiency in Greek and Hebrew is responsible for the 
greatest number of errors or that the most common errors reflect a 
lack of study of the original languages. 


Mistakes in the Choice of Words 


One would think that perhaps the lexical difficulties are responsible 
for the most numerous errors found in translations. These are certainly 
important, and no person can be an adequate translator without a 
profound knowledge of indigenous life as reflected in the indigenous 
idioms. He must know, for example, that to translate literally “none of 
us liveth to himself, and no man dieth to himself’ (Romans 14:7 A. V.) 
may mean in some Bantu languages that full assent is being given to 
the efficacy of white and black magic. Bantus will agree that of course 
people do not die because of themselves but because of what others 
may do to them. Without a deep understanding of indigenous religious 
beliefs, the translator becomes involved in a hopeless number of errors. 

But it is sometimes not just a matter of avoiding errors in lexical 
problems. The translator is called upon to make very fine distinctions. 
For example, in Sukuma, a language of Tanganyika, the translator must 
change “your father,” Gen. 31:5—9, to “my father-in-law,” since a 
literal translation of the text would imply that Jacob had divorced 
Rachel. Otherwise it would be unthinkable to the Basukuma that Jacob 
would say “your father.” 

Fine distinctions of lexical features are also found in such a language 
as Huichol, spoken in central Mexico, in which there are fifteen distinct 
words for different kinds of locusts, but only three of these terms 
designate edible locusts. The translator must make sure that in describing 
John the Baptist‘s food he is not claiming something quite ridiculous 
as far as the Indian population is concerned. 
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Errors in Syntax 


Despite these complications which have been cited, it will be found 
that the most common errors in translating do not result from insufficient 
knowledge of the original languages or from an inadequate under- 
standing of the indigenous idioms. Actually, the most common errors 
result from the neglect of the indigenous sentence constructions. Many, 
in fact, entirely too many, translations are quite word-for-wordish. 
In some cases they could almost constitute interlinear renditions. In 
checking over such translations it is sometimes possible to see precisely 
where the translator has shifted from following the Authorized Version 
to plodding along word for word behind the American Standard Version. 
It is of course relatively easy to note such shifts in those passages which 
are textually different, but to pick up such changes just because of 
differences in the English sentence structure reveals that the translation 
is quite defective. In one instance the translation of the New Testament 
into an African language followed the text of the Authorized Version 
with slavish exactness, but some portions of the Old Testament were 
translated with similar ‘“‘devotion’’ to the Segond French Version. 
Of course, no indigenous language is capable of literal parallelism to 
any one language, much less to two. 


Inadequate Knowledge of the Indigenous Language 


It is only appropriate that we should inquire as to the reason for 
this failure to appreciate and follow the syntactic patterns of the 
indigenous languages. In the first place, the missionary frequently has 
a very imperfect knowledge of the language. For the most part we are 
speaking of the so-called “primitive” languages of aboriginal peoples, 
but in many cases language deficiency also involves languages which 
are spoken by much more advanced groups. Some missionaries give 
considerable attention to such languages as French, Spanish, Portuguese, 
etc., but think that they can get by in almost any fashion with the 
indigenous languages of the area. To an extent this is very true, for the 
natives are generally not so critical. In fact, they are usually so delighted 
with anyone who makes even half of an attempt to speak their language 
that they are actually prone to exaggerate the missionary’s abilities. 


Failure to Study Indigenous Text Material 


Another reason for the missionary's failure to appreciate and employ 
satisfactorily the indigenous syntactic patterns is his neglect of 
indigenous “text” material. By using the word “text” we are not 
referring in the least to the Bible. On the contrary, we mean phrases, 
sentences, and stories that are spoken by the nationals in completely 
natural situations, and not in response to any such question as, “How 
do you say ‘So-and-so‘?” These texts are taken by dictation from the 
nationals as they tell stories, repeat their experiences, or just chat and 
talk among themselves. There is, of course, a mechanical difficulty 
involved in getting down such text material, namely, the fact that 
people speak so rapidly that one is not able to write it down fast enough. 
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But it is sometimes possible to train story-tellers to slow up in their 
recounting of tales, so that one who does know the language may write 
it down more or less successfully. In some cases missionaries have used 
various types of electrical recording devices and have then transcribed 
from the records made. (A word of caution should be given here, for 
electrical transcriptions are almost worthless to one who does not 
already have a fairly good grasp of the language or has adequate 
written transcriptions of these already made. The person who thinks 
he is going to learn an aboriginal language by recording it in the field 
and studying his recordings as the source data for his research will 
be badly disillusioned, even as some have already been. Such record- 
ings do have their important place in the study of the language, but 
it is not at the beginning.) 


Order of Words 


Whatever the method of recording and transcribing such language 
data, indigenous texts are indispensible to the missionary translator. 
For example, he needs to be able to study the length of sentences, not 
just mechanically as to the average number of words, though that is 
important, but he must know how many clauses are normally permitted 
in a sentence, where such clauses may occur, how they may be related 
to each other, their relative order and possible subordination and 
coordination. He must also know the order of words and phrases within 
clauses. It is not enough to have a vague idea that the subject usually 
comes first, the object follows, and then the verb; but if that is not the 
order in some particular sentence, there should be some way of knowing 
the reasons, or at least the circumstances in which the usual order does 
not prevail. Furthermore, the translator must have some appreciation 
of such relatively simple sentences as occur in Acts 26:2. In the 
predicate of the “because” clause we may note five syntactic units in 
order, following the Authorized Version: (1) the verb “shall answer,” 
(2) the benefactive goal “for myself,” (3) the time “this day,” (4) the 
place “before thee,” and (5) topical area of the predicate “touching 
all the things...... " These five units will scarcely ever be found in just 
this order in the natural form of this sentence in some foreign language. 
Note, for example, that in Greek the order is actually 5, 4, 3, 1, with 
the second syntactic unit being included within the verb form. In the 
Segond French version the order is 3, 2, 1, 4, 5. In the de Valera Spanish 
version the order is 5, 3, 1, 2, 4. In the Luther German translation the 
relative order is 2, 3, 4, 1, 5. With such differences in relative order in 
languages as closely related as English, Greek, French, Spanish, and 
German, it is not surprising that in languages of utterly different 
structures one must expect to find entirely different orders of constituent 
units of sentences. 

When entire clauses must be transposed in order, the results may 
seem very strange. For example, in the Karen language of Burma an 
if-clause must precede the main clause and a purpose clause must precede 
an if-clause. This makes the translation of John 7 : 23 read “So that the 
law of Moses should not be broken, if a man on the Sabbath day receive 
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circumcision, because I have made a man whole on the Sabbath day, 
are you angry at me?’ In some languages the order is even more 
“reorganized. 


Differences in Grammatical Categories 


Differences in grammatical categories frequently lead to differences 
in word order. For example, in the Shilluk language of the Anglo 
Egyptian Sudan the passive verb constructions are used almost entirely 
by the indigenous speaker. Hence, whenever possible the Bible translator 
is forced to shift the word order of the sentence to accommodate the 
form to the passive sentence construction. Even the Shilluk verb “to 
come’ occurs in a passive form, so that John 14:18 reads literally, 
“You shall be come by me.” 

In the Ngok Dinka of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan a number of words 
which are adverbs in English are actually a type of auxiliary verb. 
For example, words corresponding to “recently,” “not yet,” “quickly,” 
“earnestly, and “always are verbs, and accordingly the sentence 
structure must be reorganized to meet these syntactic requirements. 

Some languages require the shift from indirect to direct quotation. 
This results in shifts of pronominal reference, which seems awkward 
to us as English speakers, but which is essential in some languages. 
For example, in Navaho in the southwestern part of the United States, 
the clause “Let not that man think he shall receive...... ", James 1:7, 
must be changed to “Let not that man think to me shall be given...... : 
The verb “to think” requires a direct form of the following clause, 
and the verb “to receive’ is translated by a passive form of the verb 
“to give.” 

In certain instances a coordinate expression must be changed into an 
appositional one. In Navaho, for example, the phrase “Our God and 
Father,” Phil. 4:20, cannot be translated literally, or the Navaho 
reader would conclude that two persons were being spoken of. Such a 
coordinator as “and"” may only stand between two different items. 
Accordingly, in Navaho this coordinate phrase becomes “Our God, 
he our Father.” 


Indigenous Reaction to Incorrect Grammatical Forms 


In some instances the people react very emphatically to the incorrect 
forms of the translation. In one case the people simply refused to have 
anything to do with the translation because, as they said, “That is just 
too hard for the wisest man.” In other words, even the smartest and 
best educated among the natives could not grasp the meaning. In still 
other cases, some of the bilingual natives have had recourse to 
translations in other languages in order that they could understand the 
translation in their own mother tongue. 

But on the whole, the people do not readily show their dislike of a 
grammatically incorrect translation. They are generally not in the habit 
of criticizing the missionary, and their appreciation of even a little in 
their own language makes them willing to put up with almost anything. 
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However, in some cases they have indicated rather naively their dis- 
approval by such comments as, “God surely didn't learn our language 
very well,” for the people had been told that this was God‘s Word 
to them. 

For the most part, they come to expect strange grammatical forms 
from material with strange content. Furthermore, they have already 
become accustomed to the missionary‘s garbling of some of their speech, 
and a continuation of this in the translation does not seem particularly 
strange. 

This acceptance of a poor translation seems very hard for some 
missionaries to understand, for they have read over their translations 
to their indigenous assistants and have earnestly solicited suggestions 
and corrections. The assistants have apparently given their full assent 
to the translation, only to comment later that they found the sentences 
very “hard.” The reasons for their failure to correct a translation 
adequately may be attributed to several causes. First, it takes special 
training to detect grammatical errors rapidly. Furthermore, some 
grammatical constructions may not be distinctly wrong, but they may 
simply be awkward; and though the translation is understandable, it 
may not sound “sweet,” as some of them say. So frequently the assistant 
can detect something which sounds strange, but he is often quite 
incapable of recasting sentences into their proper form. This type of 
linguistic ability demands considerable skill, and one which can only 
be cultivated by the enthusiastic response from the translator whose 
translation is being constantly subjected to severe criticism. Usually 
it is not the assistant who can suggest the alternative form of the 
sentence, but the missionary translator must be prepared to suggest 
alternative forms. Then the indigenous speaker can decide which of the 
alternatives “sounds” best. It is important to note the significance of 
the word “sounds,” for it is only by the auditory impression that the 
average assistant can respond to these matters of linguistic form. 


Testing the Translation 


There are several methods which one may employ in testing a 
translation. In the first place, the translator must compare the translation 
thoroughly with the text material which he has taken from indigenous 
speakers. He should have at least two hundred pages of such material, 
all analyzed and classified, in order that he may have some objective 
material to guide his consideration of problems of word order, sentence 
length, clause order, categories of words, etc. It is not enough to depend 
solely upon one’s memory of a construction. It is common practice to 
say a phrase over, listening to oneself speak, in order to perceive 
whether the construction “sounds” right. For the missionary this is not 
always a safe practice, since all too frequently his impressions are 
based upon his own imperfect use of the language. 

One rather informal manner of checking a translation consists in 
listening to the way in which indigenous pastors exegete some passages. 
If they habitually change the order of words and recast the sentence 
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in talking to their congregations, then there is good evidence that the 
translation is grammatically awkward. 

A slightly more subtle type of check may be drawn from the use 
which the indigenous pastors make of the Bible. If they employ narrative 
material almost entirely in reading or preaching, then it may be that 
tne more expository passages are linguistically too difficult for them. 
This is, of course, not always the case. But there have been instances 
in wuich the indigenous pastors have admitted quite frankly that they 
did not preach from the Epistles, because they could not “find their 
way through the words.” This did not mean that in these situations 
the words were actually unknown to the men, but rather that the forms 
of the sentences were grammatically incomprehensible. In some cases 
even the missionaries have not been able to put the words together 
into any meaningful form. 

Asking an indigenous speaker to explain the meaning of a passage 
in his own words is a good check. Naturally, he must not be expected 
to get all the content, or to understand it completely, but he should 
be able to respond with some intelligible grasp of the significance of 
the passage. Certainly, if several people find the same passage difficult 
or make the same mistake in interpretation, then the fault lies not with 
their intelligence but with the translation. 

It is very true that much of the Bible is difficult for people to 
understand—that is, even for those who have studied it long and care- 
fully. But this does not mean that the translator should feel that he has 
fulfilled his duty when he takes the position that his translation is not 
meant for the average indigenous Christian, but only for those select 
few who have the opportunity to study in some Bible school, where 
each passage must be laboriously explained. Paul certainly intended 
his hearers to understand, and he emphatically repudiated the rhetorical 
flourishes of the Sophists in order to speak directly to the people. There 
are indeed many things which only the mature Christians of any 
community will understand, but the translator should not add to the 
inherent difficulty of the new ideas by awkwardly following a word- 
for-word rendition of Paul’s most important messages for the “young” 
churches of his day. The corresponding “young, missionary” churches 
of our own time desperately need these same spiritual challenges to 
the “life in Christ.” Only a translation which is grammatically idiomatic 
will meet this need. 


Training the Translation Helper 
Dr E. A. Nida 


Some missionaries contend that good translation helpers are born 
and not made. Whether that is true or not remains to be proven, but it 


is certainly true that unless a translation helper is good, he is no good 
at all. There are certain prerequisites, and the three most important 
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are (1) good intelligence, (2) appreciation of the gospel message, and 
(3) thorough knowledge of his own language and culture. 


Prerequisites for the Translation Helper 


Good intelligence does not mean that one must be an honor student 
at the university, but a man who is mentally slow can be a wearisome 
drag on the translation procedure and his capacity for training is 
distinctly limited. In some instances missionaries have employed the 
assistance of translation helpers who were not themselves Christians. 
This is often obligatory in the elementary stages of translating, but 
should not be continued any longer than absolutely necessary. The 
spiritual truths contained in the Bible are so essentially personal and 
describe psychological states which are so intimate and subjective that 
one who has not himself experienced the power of God in his life will 
find it difficult, if not impossible, to describe them adequately. A 
thorough knowledge of one’s own language and culture is often assumed 
by some missionaries, and there are numerous instances in which 
translation helpers have been employed largely because of their good 
command of the trade language. Later investigation has revealed that 
such men are actually more familiar with the foreign conglomerate 
culture of the trade-language society than with the indigenous patterns 
of life and thought. The result is often a very hybrid kind of translation, 
in that the words and phrases are only partially idiomatic and the 
cultural features are often badly misrepresented. In some instances 
missionaries have chosen Bibleschool boys as the principal language 
helpers and have imagined that by such means they would obtain the 
best possible renderings into the indigenous language. They are often 
mistaken in this, for Bibleschool boys often enter the Christian schools 
at a very early age and the dormitory life is quite different from village 
life. The boys may speak the language among themselves, but the lexical 
treasures of the language, which come from the daily use of the language 
in the rich cultural heritage of the social and religious life of the villages, 
are rarely acquired by such young men. Only the old men possess this 
valuable knowledge of ancient lore. 

Despite, however, the great importance of the basic prerequisites 
for the translation helper, the training process is very important. A 
potentially good helper can be ruined by improper handling or can be 
made more valuable in proportion as the missionary expends the time 
and energy required to fit such a person properly for his very specialized 
type of service. 


Four Quick Ways to Ruin a Translation Helper 


The first and perhaps most effective way to ruin a translation helper 
is to attempt to browbeat him by argument. Unfortunately this is too 
often the case. The informant (i.e. the translation helper) may suggest 
some alternative way of translating or even point out an error in the 
missionary’s rendering. The immediate reaction of some missionaries 
is to argue the point, sometimes calmly, but more often with a certain 
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amount of personal resentment. Usually the missionary is able to state 
his case more fully and, at least to his own satisfaction, more logically, 
while the informant has to fall back upon his “feeling” that a particular 
expression simply does not sound right. All languages have many 
illogical structures, and it is impossible for an indigenous speaker to 
“defend” such illogical aspects. For example, there is no logic which 
will enable the speaker of English to defend the fact that all the 
auxiliary verbs except ought occur with an infinitive without to pre- 
ceding, e.g. may go, will come, can walk; but the auxiliary ought must 
have the particle to, e.g. ought to go, ought to come. Of course, in 
English we could have recourse to grammars of the language, but the 
translation helper is generally dependent entirely upon his own oral 
tradition, which, however, is just as rigorous as anything which exists 
for written languages. If the missionary takes the side of logic and 
attempts to argue the informant down on the basis of such a view of 
language, he can succeed in winning many of the arguments, but in the 
process of winning the argument he actually loses, for it is the transla- 
tion which will suffer from the missionary's proficiency in argumentation. 

Indigenous helpers are usually very sensitive to criticism, especially 
that type of criticism which seems quite unjustified and for which there 
is no immediate answer or apparent reason. Furthermore, the informant 
is generally paid by the missionary, and in most societies, including our 
own, one does not tend to argue too much or too long with one’s 
paymaster. 

The converse of this first technique for ruining translation helpers 
is to manifest appreciation only when they agree with the missionary. 
This is a more subtle method of having one’s own way, but in some 
instances it is just as effective, and just as ruinous to the translation. 
Nothing feeds one’s ego quite as much as to congratulate people who 
show their agreement with us, and nothing is such a sure prevention 
against important criticisms than to continue such a procedure. 

Another method which some missionaries have unwittingly employed 
is the old system of divide and rule. In order to dominate a situation, 
or perhaps just as a kind of desperation bred of ignorance, the 
missionary has pitted some helpers against others and has reserved the 
right of final arbiter to himself. Of course, the missionary translator 
must in the final analysis be a kind of arbiter, but he must not give that 
impression to the indigenous brethren—that is, if he wants them to 
cooperate wholeheartedly in the project. He must be as one of them, 
a co-laborer in the task of giving men the Word of God. To employ 
the dangerous technique of divide and rule means that one encourages 
party spirit between men and sometimes severe embarrassment for the 
one who will stand out against the others. Usually a group of translation 
helpers will either fall in readily behind the leadership of the oldest and 
most influential member or they will acquiesce in an ingratiating manner 
to the position held by the missionary. 

On the other hand, the missionary must encourage differences of 
opinion among his various translation helpers, not with the apparent 
principle of dividing and ruling, but in an effort to elicit from each man 
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that experience which will be most valuable in the corporate task. 
The pooling of suggestions is quite different from letting the informants 
fight it out among themselves. One missionary told his two helpers 
quite frankly that because they could not agree between themselves, he 
was going ahead and would publish the way he had already written it. 
The missionary’s rendering was different from that of the other two, 
and in fact so wrong that the informants did not consider it worth 
while arguing about it. But to be told that the translation would follow 
the original incorrect form, after all the discussion and strong differences 
of opinion already discussed, left the helpers thinking that their arguing 
was simply useless. On rare occasions a missionary may be forced to 
adopt such a “way out” in order to avoid fostering further strife, but 
he must not give the impression that the differences among the helpers 
are ultimately irrelevant to the work. 

Not only can the informant be ruined by being dominated, he can 
also be made much less usable by being turned loose without proper 
instruction. Too often missionaries have assigned some young indigenous 
pastor or graduate of the Bible school or seminary to the task of 
translating some one book of the Bible. Without careful guidance as to 
how to go about the task, the results are usually very inferior, and the 
assistant often concludes that he is unfit to do the work. For the most 
part such translations are ultra-literal. The written text of the trade 
language has such prestige that the indigenous translator feels obliged 
to follow it. Furthermore, his whole training has probably been along 
lines of insistence on faithfulness and accuracy of rendering, and hence 
his own initial attempts tend to resemble interlinear translations. When 
finally his translation is rejected or greatly revised in order to make 
it actually readable, he is more than ever convinced that he is not the 
man for the work. 


Training the Indigenous Helper 


One might assume that the techniques of proper training are simply 
the converse of the points enumerated above. To an extent this is true, 
but there is a positive as well as a negative aspect. The translation 
helper, who is essentially the translator, while the missionary is more 
often than not only a guide to the process, must receive training just 
as much as the missionary himself, though of course in a more limited 
and restricted manner. The following suggestions may prove valuable 
in this important and necessary program. 


Taking Time to Explain the Work 


Often the missionary is so pressed with the numerous duties incumbent 
upon him that he proceeds in the translation work by simply asking his 
informants such questions as, “How do you say this?” and “Are you 
sure they will understand this?” And so the process goes on, phrase 
after phrase, clause after clause, and verse after verse, sometimes 
without much attempt to help the informant see the entire picture and 
understand the background. If one is translating the passage about the 
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storm on the sea of Galilee (Mark 4:35—41), one should take time 
to describe just the type of boat, the size of the sea, the frequent 
occurrence of such sudden windstorms, what kind of “pillow” Jesus 
would be sleeping on. If possible, one should endeavor to find some 
pictures showing accurately the details of Bible times. All this helps the 
informant understand the story. As a result he will not make the mistake 
which one informant made in Latin America, with the result that Jesus 
was depicted as being asleep behind the boat rather than in the back 
part of the boat. Furthermore, there is no danger of imagining Jesus 
perched upon one of the high wooden “pillows’’ so common in Africa, 
but the equivalent of “cushion” is far more fitting. 

Or again, if the passage deals with the Crucifixion, the missionary 
should take time to explain the attitude of the Pharisees and Sadducees, 
the way in which Pilate was trying to play the crowd off against the 
elders, the resentment of the people against the Romans, and the political 
strategy of suggesting the name of the popular revolutionary Barabbas 
to a crowd, so easily swayed by political aspirations and hatreds. The 
translation helper should be able to visualize the situation if he is to find 
the proper words and phrases to describe vividly and accurately the 
moving scenes of the Passion Week. 

This does not mean lost time or e:‘ort, for the translation will be 
immeasurably improved, and the instruction given during such times 
of preparation for translating will be repeated over and over again, as 
the informants preach and teach the people. 


Finding Mistakes Together 


Training a translation helper to find mistakes in an already published 
translation is not at all easy. For one thing, the former translation may 
have acquired a certain prestige, and the association with some former, 
beloved missionary may make it somewhat sacrosanct. Furthermore, 
syntactic mistakes of word order are very subtle matters, and though 
the translation may not seem perfectly right, one’s inability to show 
how it should be changed may prevent one’s being too critical of it. 
Accordingly, there is very little point in giving a translation to some 
helper and asking him to submit a list of the mistakes. Only the more 
obvious ones will be included, and even in such cases the replies may be 
very erratic. Rather, one must sit down with the informants and carefully 
discuss exactly what is wanted and how to go about it. 

The process of finding mistakes with the help of the informants 
involves several steps, but they are relatively easy. In the first place, 
the missionary who is competent to revise a translation must have some 
idea of the types of errors involved in his own or another's work. His 
task is to direct the indigenous helpers to find the mistakes and to 
identify them as though they were their own discovery. 

One of the best ways to begin this process is to start with a passage 
in which the missionary has observed certain changes automatically 
introduced by the people when reading or discussing it. Quite often an 
incorrect grammatical form is automatically corrected in reading; and 
if not in reading, the pastors, when discussing such a _ passage, 
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instinctively use the proper forms. One should begin at just such a point 
and ask the informants why it is that they make such a change. Often 
enough the informants are not fully aware of the fact, but when it is 
called to their attention they usually admit readily enough that they 
correct the forms as they go along. This provides a natural basis for 
further investigation. Often one of the native helpers can suggest 
another passage or two where similar changes are made. These mo- 
difications should be listed and classified, for such errors probably recur 
more frequently than is suspected. After finding six or seven such 
errors, one can begin to check through some new material where the 
missionary, on the basis of a previous examination, is sure that some 
of these same difficulties recur. A little suggestion here and there to 
the group of helpers will put them on the track of mistakes, and they 
will pounce on them with intellectual relish. Once the appetite is whetted 
for such problems, the informants usually enjoy the task. In some 
instances they almost overdo the job, for any little detail which seems 
strange immediately stimulates their questioning and often their utter 
condemnation. 

The errors which are discovered can be roughly classified as “wrong 
words” and “wrong ways of talking.” The first mistakes are lexical 
and the second are syntactic. Informants can be trained to react very 
quickly to the latter, but the basis for detecting wrong words is often 
dependent upon a good knowledge of the trade language which they 
may use to compare the meanings. In the beginning one must not expect 
the informants to be able to correct the mistakes. One must be content 
simply with their finding the mistakes. However, once the mistakes 
are discovered, more than half of the trouble is over. 


Reacting to Alternative Renderings 


Too often when a mistake is discovered the missionary asks the 
helper, “Well, then, how would you say it?’ More often than not the 
untrained helper will admit that he does not know how it should be 
said, and with that the discussion is sometimes dropped. One of the 
primary functions of the missionary translator is to suggest alternative 
expressions. Some of these he may know are incorrect, but he must 
provide the informant with alternatives from which he may select the 
best. Furthermore, the translation helpers have never been trained to 
“edit manuscripts,’ and their only basis of judgment must be a subjective 
reaction to hearing various forms of expression. An informant may 
evaluate his judgments by saying that one way sounds “sweeter,” than 
another, or that one form is “prettier” than another. He may also say 
that one way sounds the way the “old men speak” while another 
expression is “for children.” Rarely does he express his judgments in 
terms of “right” and “wrong.” Once, however, he succeeds in readily 
distinguishing those phrases which please him more, i.e. seem more 
lexically and syntactically fitting, he is usually able to suggest some 
alternatives himself. This is the crucial point in his training, and every 
effort must be made to encourage him to advance his own form of 
expression. As soon as he begins to do this freely, he has passed the 
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crisis in his training period and is prepared to make an important 
contribution to the work. 

To some missionaries this type of description of procedure may 
seem quite unrealistic, for some translation helpers appear to have no 
inhibitions in criticizing everything and making all sorts of emendations, 
corrections, and revisions. Some of these men are very valuable and 
should be encouraged by giving them the training necessary to provide 
a basis for good judgment in such matters. Others, however, are 
simply those talkative souls whose comments are interesting enough 
at times, but whose contribution is primarily in quantity of words, not 
in quality of meaning. 


Creating an Atmosphere of Helpful Criticism 

In order to create the proper atmosphere for helpful, constructive 
criticism the missionary must take the lead in encouraging the informant 
to criticize the missionary's own work. The missionary must con- 
gratulate and praise the translation helper for his criticisms. It is of 
course one thing to evoke comment on a translation done by someone 
else, but it is otten far more difficult to get someone to speak up to his 
teacher and respected friend, and find fault. Furthermore, any negative 
criticism should be turned immediately to constructive good by urging 
the informant to suggest a better means of expression, and if such a 
change is correct it should be incorporated at once into the translation. 

The missionary must begin by eliciting criticism in order that he 
may in turn have the opportunity to criticize the work of his indigenous 
colleagues in such a manner that they will not think the comments 
reflect any personal animosity or feeling. One of the most important 
parts of the entire translation project—which, if it is to succeed properly, 
must be a cooperative enterprise involving both missionaries and 
nationals—lies in this basic requirement: namely, that the spirit of team- 
work dominate the entire procedure. This spirit of teamwork must 
control the relationships between miss:onary and indigenous helpers 
and between the indigenous helpers, whether or not they represent 
different ecclesiastical, geographical, or dialectal divisions. 

Above everything else, the missionary must realize that the infor- 
mants are just people—with all the same strength and weakness which 
characterize all of us. Indigenous translation helpers respond to the 
same type of treatment to which all of us respond. They neither want 
to be treated as little gods, or to be pushed around as unintelligent 
participants in a task which they come to feel is not theirs. But as 
co-workers in the Kingdom under the guidance of consecrated men of 
God, they become the indispensable instruments by which the truth of 
God's Word is given to men. 
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Questions and Answers 
Dr E. A. Nida 


1. What book of the Bible should be translated first? 


If this question were “What book is usually translated first?” there 
would be no difficulty in giving an immediate answer; namely, John. 
This does not mean, however, that the choice of John is necessarily the 
best in all circumstances and there is wide difference of opinion on 
this matter. 

But first we should consider just why John has often been translated 
first by missionaries. For one thing it is frequently the favorite book 
of the translator, even as it is with so many Bible readers. It also 
contains many important verses for memorization, and the Gospel gives 
every evidence of being an easy one to translate. 

This apparent ease in translating John has attracted many, but they 
soon find that, though the syntactic structure is not complicated, the 
figures of speech are extremely difficult. The numerous abstractions 
such as “‘life,” “truth.”” “love,”” “word,” and “grace,” and the unfamiliar 
figures of speech, metaphors such as “the bread of life,’ “I am the door,” 
“I am the way, the truth, and the life,”” all make this book difficult to 
translate; and in some areas of the world it is equally difficult to under- 
stand, especially on the part of recent Christians. In addition to these 
general complications is the fact that the first chapter begins in a very 
difficult manner, not perhaps so difficult to translate but extremely 
difficult for some people to understand. 

Some missionaries have contended that John is an ideal book for 
the people of India, for it presents them with a philosophical approach 
to Christianity. There are others, however, who have the opposite view 
and insist that John paves the way for easy syncretism, and that the 
Oriental’s tendency to etherealize religious truth is not corrected by or 
challenged by the Fourth Gospel. 

What, then, is one to recommend? That probably depends on the 
people for whom the Gospel is being translated. For example, many 
missionaries working among Chinese and Mohammedans have indicated 
a preference for Matthew, for they say that the presence of the 
genealogy at the very beginning of the Gospel is very impressive, 
especially to those who put so much stock in the importance of one’s 
ancestors and family. In primitive areas where a similar attitude exists 
with regard to ancestors, a similar result might be expected. On the 
other hand, both Matthew and Luke are difficult books for the newly 
literate to begin reading. Matthew begins with a long list of unfamiliar 
names, and Luke contains a good deal of poetry filled with Old 
Testament allusions, all of which may seem utterly meaningless to some 
peoples. 

A number of missionaries have regarded Mark as being the best 
book for translating into aboriginal languages. It is short, packed with 
action, begins with readily understandable content, and the story moves 
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quickly. A verse such as Mark 10:45 contains the gospel in epitome. 
Accordingly, Mark is becoming more and more acceptable to missionaries 
as a first book to translate. 

There are, however, certain missionaries who, not without some 
reason, believe that Genesis should be translated first, for, as they 
contend, it provides a better background for the people to understand 
the significance of creation, the fall of man, and hence the importance 
of the Good News. This has many points to commend it, but on the 
whole the translation of Genesis as the first book has not met with the 
approval and cooperation of many missionaries. 


2. How large must a tribe be before the Bible Societies will publish 
for them? 

This question is frequently asked, both by missionaries who are 
vitally concerned, and by laymen who are curious as to the policy of the 
Bible Societies. This is a question, however, to which it is impossible 
to give any statistical answer. In fact, it has been the usual procedure 
to judge all translations on their own merits. There are, however, some 
general principles which have guided decisions in this regard, and which 
may help to answer this inquiry. 

First of all, the Bible Societies are concerned that the translation 
meet a definite religious need. Sometimes the missionaries in a great 
period of enthusiasm undertake an extensive program of Bible translat- 
ing, but they do not implement such a program with plans and personnel 
for carrying through the staggering task of making people literate in the 
language. In other cases a man may translate something into a language 
and then go off and leave the area. The result is that other missionaries 
may have only partial interest in the task of promoting the use of the 
translation. Bible translations are a necessary tool in the task of 
evangelism, but they rarely prove effective in themselves. There must 
be someone who is actively promoting the use of the Word, or it tends 
to remain on Bible-depot shelves. 

In the second place, any translation should be designed to meet 
a definite linguistic need. There are too many instances in which 
translators working in closely related dialects have gone on heedless 
of one another, or even in competition with one another, each striving 
to make his own translation the dominant one in the area. It is hoped 
that the time of such needless and wasteful duplication is over, but as 
long as the gospel is sometimes preached “even of envy and strife,” 
there remains this unfortunate possibility. However, to avoid un- 
necessary duplication, the Bible Societies have sought for the most 
expert advice on such matters, for it has seemed unwise to promote a 
particular form of speech when the ultimate unification of the entire 
area is so needed, if adequate literacy and literature programs are to 
be successful. 

In general, the Bible Societies will print a single Gospel for almost 
any group—often for just a few thousand, and in some cases for only 
a few hundred. In publishing more than a single Gospel the policies of 
the Bible Societies differ somewhat and special consideration must be 
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given to certain areas, since the relationships of the indigenous languages 
to the trade languages are quite different in different parts of the 
world.! 

Translators should be urged to write to the Bible Society with which 
their work is already affiliated or which has responsibility for the 
area in question. The Bible Societies are desirous of counseling with 
missionaries on such translation problems from the very beginning of 
the project. In this way much needless effort may be eliminated, and 
at the same time programs may be developed which will be of the 
greatest possible effectiveness. 


3. How can one check a translation for consistency? 


This question evidently refers to checking the translation for internal 
consistency and consistency with the original; for, of course, checking 
the translation for consistency with the indigenous syntactic or lexical 


1 With regard to this question it may be good to add a short note indicating what the 
Netherlands Bible Society is doing in respect to the 150 or 200 languages of Indonesia. 
The experience here has shown that it is not only the question of how many people 
speak a language, but of whether the people will be able to read such a translation. It 
is not a question of whether the people are literate or illiterate, for the people may 
be 100 % literate and yet not able to read a translation in their own language. In the 
past the Netherlands Bible Society has several times printed translations of a Gospel 
in a language, which afterwards had no sale at all, apparently because the people 
were not accustomed to reading books in their own language. A good instance of this 
is the Minahassa in the northern part of Celebes. Here are more than 300,000 
inhabitants, practically all Protestant Christians. However, they have some six different 
languages between them. In some of these languages a few Gospels have been published, 
but they have no sale. The whole population is literate, but all their school education 
has been in the Malay language, now called the Indonesian language, which is spoken 
by educated people all over the archipelago and which is the official language of the 
Indonesian Republic. For the government it was impossible to provide separate education 
and schools for each of the small groups speaking the original languages of Tontemboan, 
Tombulu, Tonsawang and others. Hence the government uses exclusively the Indo- 
nesian language. Also in the schools only Indonesian is used and all the children learn 
to read Indonesian. Similarly, in the churches the preaching as well as the religious 
classes are always in Indonesian. Thus all over the Minahassa the Indonesian Bible 
translation is being used. From this experience the Netherlands Bible Society has taken 
it as a general rule that, if a language is not used in the church nor in the schools 
nor by the government, so that the people are able to read only Indonesian and do 
not read their own language, it is not necessary for the Bible Society to publish a 
translation into such a language. As soon as the language is taught in the schools, the 
situation would change, for then the population would learn to read its own language. 
This is not only true in Indonesia but also in Europe. When a quarter of a century 
ago the Netherlands Bible Society produced a translation of the New Testament into 
the Frisian language, this had a comparatively small sale. In the last decades in the 
elementary schools in Friesland the children were taught to read Frisian as well as 
Dutch. As a result, in the last decade the sale has gone up so much that, when a little 
over six years ago a Frisian translation of the entire Bible was published, it was 
entirely sold out before the printing was completed. At once a second edition had to 
be published. 

The conclusion is that for the Netherlands Bible Society the number of speakers of 
a language is not the only factor. Hence at present no translations are being issued 
in languages which have some 40,000 speakers, who, however, all read Indonesian. On 
the other hand there are translations printed for a very few thousand speakers on 
isolated islands where only their own language is in use. HH. C. &. 
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problems is quite a complicated procedure, but it is treated to some 
extent in the article “The Most Common Errors in Translating,” 
occurring in this number. 

First, we should emphasize that consistency is extremely valuable, 
but it is also possible to be consistently wrong as well as consistently 
right. An examination of a translation which is based entirely upon 
internal consistency does not always tell all of the story. 

Internal consistency may, however, be checked on three principal 
points: (1) spelling, especially the spelling of transliterated names, 
(2) usage of words, and (3) parallel passages. 

To guarantee consistency in spelling one must begin with an 
adequate alphabet and a systematic treatment of sounds. An alphabet 
should, of course, reflect all the sounds in the language which actually 
distinguish between words. If the language has seven vowel sounds 
which distinguish words, the alphabet should in some way (e.g. by 
diacritics or special forms of letters) represent these meaningful 
distinctions. However, there are many languages in which only five 
vowel symbols are used to represent seven vowel sounds. If this is done, 
one should attempt to be consistent. For example, a sound midway 
between i and e should not be represented in some words by i and in 
other words by e, but this is precisely what happens in many unscientific 
orthographies. Languages for which no adequate orthography has been 
constructed will be found to contain hundreds of inconsistencies. The 
very discovery of such inconsistencies should force the missionary to 
make some provision for adopting a more accurate way of writing the 
lanquage. 

The inconsistency of orthography often shows up very readily in the 
transliteration of proper names. In the first place, one must determine in 
advance just what system of equivalents is to be set up. If, for example, 
the native language has only voiceless stop consonants, e.g. p, t, and k, 
and no b, d, or g, then David may be transliterated as Tavit, and Gilead 
might be Kileat. 

To check for consistency in the transliteration of such names one 
may employ an exhaustive concordance and simply look up the passages 
in which the words are to be found. The American Bible Society has 
mimeographed for the convenience of translators the lists of proper 
names occurring in the various books of the Bible, but one can readily 
compile his own lists. There is a distinct advantage to such lists in that 
they bring together forms which, when considered separately, are 
often treated without reference to any system. The checking of spelling 
is, however, a perfectly mechanical matter, though the resolving of 
difficulties in such a way that one does not continue to make the same 
mistakes often requires some basic insight into the linguistic difficulties 
involved. 

In order to check for the usage of words and phrases one can 
likewise make use of an exhaustive concordance. It is very helpful to 
check such words as “grace, love, righteous, believe, faith, hope, trust, 
repentance, conversion, saint, sanctify, blessing”’ in all their occurrences. 
Of course, one must not expect to find that each occurrence of this 
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English word (or its Greek or Hebrew counterpart) is always translated 
in the same way in the recipient language (i.e. the language into which 
the translation is being made). Such mechanical consistency almost 
always reflects bad translating, for the areas of meaning which words 
possess do not match precisely; in fact, they are more often than not 
quite unparallel. However, if one does find that a translation employs 
different terms for one English or Greek term, then it is the translator's 
business to determine the precise basis for such a difference in usage. 
In fact, by this means he may find that a term which he has not used 
very frequently or only came across in the later stages of his work is 
actually superior in many contexts. Hence he will want to substitute 
it for any other term which is less fitting. The American Bible Society 
has mimeographed lists of words and references which have proved 
helpful to missionaries in analyzing the problems of word consistency. 

The checking of parallel passages should also be undertaken with 
considerable care. Some translators have contended that there is no 
special reason why one should translate the same expression (including 
as much as an entire verse) in the same way in different parts of the 
same book or in different books of the Bible. Some translators have 
even thought that variety is more becoming to the language and gives 
the reader more “literary appreciation.” However, this is a very 
minority feeling, for the synoptic problems are difficult enough without 
having the translator ride roughshod over such complicated matters. 

The American Bible Society has prepared certain lists of parallel 
passages, both those within books and those between books. These are 
designed to facilitate the translators’ finding and recording such parallels, 
but almost any harmony of the Gospels will provide an easy introduction 
to the inter-Gospel series. The intra-book parallels can be found in 
many instances by the use of a concordance. 

Completely apart from guaranteeing consistency, there is a very 
practical value in the use of these checks for parallel passages. An 
analysis of this type calls to one’s attention the different attempts to 
translate the same type of expression, and often one rendering is 
conspicuously better than another. Hence one can gain a great deal in 
the study of idiomatic and grammatical equivalents by comparing the 
different renderings of such parallel material. This means of course 
that the translator should not use such check lists during the actual 
process of translating, for by such a procedure he would automatically 
recopy his first wording wherever the parallel recurred. This would 
indeed produce consistency, but it would be unfair to the translation as 
a whole, since it would tie the translation to the form of the first 
occurrence of such a passage. 

A careful checking of a translation for consistency can prove a very 
rewarding undertaking, not only for the correction of obvious and 
unwarranted inconsistencies, but also for the extensive improvements 
which may be made throughout the work. 
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The Genitive Case in the New Testament 
Dr J. Harold Greenlee 


Asbury Theological Seminary 


In a majority of cases the English preposition “of” furnishes a 
serviceable translation for the Greek genitive case. This is a convenience 
for one who is translating from Greek into English; but it is a serious 
fallacy for the translator to assume that this translation necessarily 
makes clear, either to his readers or to himself, the meaning of the 
passage. On the contrary, ‘both the English preposition and the Greek 
case have a large number of meanings; fortunately (or unfortunately) 
the range of meaning of “of” corresponds largely to the range of 
meaning of the Greek genitive case. Webster's Collegiate Dictionary 
lists fourteen meanings for “of; grammarians would give varying 
numbers of uses of the genitive case (genitive and ablative cases, 
according to some scholars), but the number would be approximately 
equal to the number of uses of the English preposition. We speak of 
“the kingdom of God,” “the love of God” (which has two possible 
meanings), “the city of Jerusalem,” to name but a few examples of the 
Greek genitive case. What, then, are the possible meanings conveyed 
by the genitive case in the instances when it is translated by the English 
“of” as well as the instances when it is otherwise translated? 


Possessive Genitive 


The most commonly recognized use of the genitive case is to express 
possession. The possessive genitive in the New Testament, in such 
expressions as “his disciples,’ “my son,” “the house of Simon,” is 
so obvious and common as to require no further comment. 


Subjective and Objective Genitive 


Somewhat different is the twofold use of the genitive case, which 
may be designated as the “subjective” and “objective” genitives. With 
a subjective genitive, an action or idea is set forth as proceeding from 
the noun in the genitive case; with an objective genitive, the idea or 
action is thought of as being directed toward the noun in the genitive 
case. John 2:6 speaks of six stone water jars sitting “according to the 
cleansing of the Jews.” The italicized phrase may be interpreted as a 
subjective genitive referring to a cleansing which the Jews customarily 
performed, i.e., action proceeding from the Jews. On the other hand, 
2 Corinthians 10:5 refers to leading every thought captive to “the 
obedience of Christ.” which is apparently an objective genitive, the 
obedience to be directed to Christ. A phrase which may variously be 
interpreted as either a subjective or objective genitive is ‘the love of 
God.” Scholars differ in their interpretation of specific passages, but the 
following examples may cautiously be suggested: 2 Cor. 13:14 reads, 
“The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the 
fellowship of the Holy Spirit, be with you all." These blessings seem to 
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be spoken of as being bestowed by the Persons of the Trinity, so that 
here “the love of God” is the love which comes from God to man— 
a subjective genitive. I John 5:3 reads, “For this is the love of God, 
that we keep his commandments...... " To keep God's commandments is 
the test of our love for God, not of God's love for us; hence this is the 
objective genitive. That this is the proper interpretation seems to be borne 
out also by the fact that the sentence immediately preceding speaks of 
our loving God and keeping His commandments. 


Genitive of Source 


A source or author may be expressed by a genitive case. Paul speaks 
of being “in perils of rivers, in perils of robbers” (II Cor. 11 : 26), 
referring to rivers and robbers as sources of his dangers; that is, in perils 
from rivers and from robbers. John 6: 45, “And they shall all be taught 
of God,” refers to God as the author of the teaching, the words “of 
God” being in the genitive case. 


Genitive of Material 


The material of which a thing is made may also be expressed by the 
genitive case. Examples of this usage are found in Mark 2:21, “No 
one sews a patch of unshrunk cloth upon an old garment...... " and 
John 7 : 38, “rivers of living water.” Somewhat related is the partitive 
genitive, the genitive case naming the whole from which only a part 
is to be considered. Similar to the former example is Luke 24: 42, “and 
they gave him a piece of broiled fish.” More common, however, are such 
instances as “some of the scribes’ (Matt. 9:3), and “the half of my 
goods” (Luke 19:8). Also related to the genitive of material is the 
genitive case used to express apposition, where the noun in the genitive 
further identifies another noun or tells of what it consists. Apposition, 
in Greek as in English, is usually expressed by placing the two nouns 
in the same case, as “James the son” or “Paul the servant’; but in some 
usages the noun in apposition is placed in the genitive case. Examples 
are John 2:21, “But he was speaking concerning the sanctuary of his 
body” (the sanctuary was his body), and the series of figures of speech 
in Eph. 6: 14—17, “...... the breastplate of righteousness, ...... the shield 
of faith, ...... the helmet of salvation,...... ", among others. 


Comparative Genitive 


Not all the uses of the Greek genitive case, however, are translated 
by the English prepositional phrase with “of.” A comparison, for instance, 
may be expressed in Greek by using the genitive case for the second 
member of the comparison. Perhaps one of the most notable examples of 
this construction in the New Testament is found in John 21 : 15, where 
Jesus says, “Simon, son of John, lovest thou me more than these?” —the 
italicized words being expressed in Greek by the word “these” in the 
genitive case, no word being necessary in the Greek for the word “than.” 
There is, however, an alternate construction in Greek to express a 
comparison, namely, to use the Greek word for “‘than’’ with both members 
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of the comparison in the case of the first member. The New Testament 
student may regret that the author did not use it in this passage. The 
difficulty is that ‘these’ in the genitive plural has the same form for 
masculine, feminine, and neuter, and the question of Jesus could, gram- 
matically, be either “Do you love me more than these other disciples 
love me?” “Do you love me more than you love these things -- your 
boat and nets?"’ (or even: “Do you love me more than you love these 
other disciples?) If the other construction had been used in the Greek, 
the word “these’” would have had a different form to express each 
of the three questions, and commentators would have been spared a 
great deal of time debating this phase of the interpretation of the passage. 


Temporal Genitive 


Time within which an event takes place is also expressed by the 
genitive case. In John 3:2, which tells us that Nicodemus came to Jesus 
“by night,”” the time is expressed by the single word “night” written 
in the genitive case. 


Miscellaneous Uses of the Genitive 


Price and penalty are written in the genitive case, as in Matt. 10 : 29, 
“Are not two sparrows scld for a farthing?” Fulness or lack is expressed 
by the genitive, as, John 2:7, “Fill the water jars with water.” Verbs 
expressing a mental percention, e.g. hearing, tasting, touching, may take 
a genitive case, parallel to the archaic English phrase, “to taste of the 
food.” Finally, the genitive case is often used to express a loose relation- 
ship which often cannot be specifically categorized. Examples are John 
1:15, “he was first (in respect) of me”; Mark 1:4, “a baptism of 
repentance” (a baptism which had reference to repentance); and Rom. 
7:2, “she is freed from the law of her husband” (the law which defines 
that relationship). 

Translation is by no means the mere copying of constructions from 
one language into their exact equivalents in another language, nor is the 
interpretation of a passage the mere mechanical application of objective 
rules. It is therefore only by continually seeking a more thorough under- 
standing of the language, the style, the grammar of the New Testament 
that one can fit himself to translate or interpret its riches. 


Equivalents of the Genitive in Other Languages 
Dr E. A. Nida 


Having now considered the range of usage and meaning of the 
genitive case in Greek, we should note briefly the practical application 
of such distinctions in translating into languages which have an entirely 
different structure from English. We need not treat all the types of 
expressions, for some are relatively simple, but some require careful 
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scrutiny. We surely cannot expect many other languages to have a 
similar particle such as “of,” which so conveniently (though with 
considerable ambiguity) corresponds to the genitive construction in Greek. 

The first important problem encountered by the translator is in 
rendering the objective and subjective genitives. In numerous cases the 
entire sentence structure must be revamped in order to place the subject 
and object components in their right relationships to the words of process 
or state which occur. For example, in John 2 : 6 the phrase “according to 
the cleansing of the Jews” must often be rendered “according as the 
Jews cleanse” (or “cleanse themselves,” if a reflexive form of the verb 
is required). “The Jews” is actually the subject of the process of 
“cleansing,” and in many languages the only way in which this relation- 
ship may be clearly identified is to make the subject element the actual 
grammatical subject of a verb. In II Corinthians 10:5 the objective 
expression “the obedience of Christ’’ may require a verb-object con- 
struction such as “making captive every thought so that it will obey 
Christ.” 

In the translation of II Corinthians 13 : 14 one may encounter added 
difficulties because the words corresponding to “grace,” “love,” and 
“fellowship” (A.V. ‘“‘communion’’) are more often than not translated 
as verbs rather thans nouns. Certainly each of these stands for a process, 
not a thing. The meaning of the passage is not that these qualities are 
simply the possessions of the three Persons of the Trinity, but each 
word identifies an active process of bestowing a spiritual benefit upon 
men. In the phrases “the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love 
of God, and the fellowship of the Holy Spirit, be with you all” one is 
not reckoning simply with the grace which the Lord Jesus Christ 
possesses, or the love which is the innate quality of God, or the fellow- 
ship owned by the Holy Spirit. These are not possessive relationships, 
but in each case the members of the Trinity are the subject elements of the 
spiritual processes. The way in which this passage may be translated 
into some languages is, ‘May the Lord Jesus Christ look upon you all 
for good (this is the translation of “‘grace’’ in Bolivian Quechua), and may 
God love you all, and may the Holy Spirit have fellowship with you all.” 
This type of rendering changes the syntactic arrangement in such a way 
that the actual logical subjects (i.e. the initiators of the action) become 
the grammatical subjects, and the nouns of process are changed into 
verbs of process. 

The objective genitive relationship such as “the love of God” (I John 
5:3) may be rendered in some cases by a verbal expression, e.g. “For 
this is loving God, that we keep his commandments...... " (or, “what 
he commands...... "'), In some instances the grammatical requirements of 
the language force us to change the subject and predicate elements so 
that we have “For loving God is this, namely, keeping his command- 
ee 

The genitive of source may be treated in a number of ways, but in 
II Corinthians 11:26 the phrases “in perils of rivers, and in perils of 
robbers” may be rendered “in perils because of rivers and in perils 
because of robbers.” 
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Genitive of substance or material often require some type of 
explanatory identification or an appositional construction. For example, 
“a patch of unshrunk cloth” (Mark 2:21) may be rendered “a patch 
which is (or, is made of) unshrunk cloth.’ This use of “which is” might 
appear to be a kind of unnecessary addition, and yet a type of relative 
clause may be the only way to identify the relationship of substance to 
object. In John 2:21 “the sanctuary of his body” identifies a relation- 
ship in which the second element actually identifies the nature of the 
first. Such a phrase may be rendered by “the sanctuary, which is his 
body” or “the sanctuary, that is, his body.” 

As was indicated above, the relationship between the primary word 
of the phrase and the genitive attributive may be very poorly defined. 
For example, in Mark 1 : 4 the phrase “‘did...... preach the baptism of 
repentance’ has in some languages been translated “preached that men 
should repent and be baptised.’’ This type of translation is particularly 
necessary where the language possesses no nouns for the two words of 
process, namely, “baptism’’ and “repentance.” The most that we can 
understand from the genitive construction which underlies the rela- 
tionship of these words is that the baptism had reference to repentance, 
or that repentance was associated with baptism. In some languages the 
only way to combine such loosely related ideas is to employ an “and.” 

We are frequently inclined to think that the entire meaning of 
passages is carried simply by the roots of the words. This is by no means 
true, for grammatical combinations of words also have their meanings, 
often very extensive and complicated. The accurate analysis of the words 
is very important, but equally important, and sometimes much more 
difficult, is the proper identification of the meaning of grammatical 
constructions. 


Difficult Words and Phrases 


Dr E. A. Nida 


1. Children of the bridechamber, son of peace, sons of thunder, and 
son of perdition. 


Expressions such as these, which begin with the phrase “children 
of” or “son of,” are very difficult to translate in some languages which 
have no metaphor corresponding precisely to this Semitic idiom. The 
Semitic expression means that the person designated possesses the 
quality which is mentioned in the last of the phrase. A “son of peace,” 
Luke 10:6, is thus a “peaceful man”; and “the sons of thunder,” Mk. 
3:17, were so designated because of their thunderous behavior; and 
“the son of perdition,” John 17:12, was a man characterized by and 
deserving such “perdition.” 
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The precise meaning of the expression “children of the bride- 
chamber,’ Mat. 9: 15 and Mk. 2:19, is debated. It may designate “the 
wedding guests” (Revised Standard Version, 1946) or “companions 
of the bridegroom” (American Standard Version, 1901 Marg.). The 
de Valera Spanish follows the first and the Segond French follows the 
second type of rendering. In general, it is distinctly preferable to avoid 
the literal translation. For example, in one African language the trans- 
lator attempted to give a literal translation such as “children of the 
house of the man who marries the woman.” In such a polygamous 
society the only meaning which this would have for an indigenous 
speaker was simply that the man’s children by his former wives were 
to rejoice at the new marriage. 

Where languages cannot employ the Semitic idiom because of some 
misunderstanding that would arise, it is possible to translate * ‘son of 
peace” as “man who is peaceful,” or, as in some cases, “man who says 
peace to you.” “Sons of thunder” may be rendered as “men like 
thunder.” This would probably only be necessary in instances where 
the people might have a god called “Thunder,” who might be thought 
of as the supernatural father of such offspring. 

In some cases there is an excellent indigenous parallel. For example, 
in Shilluk, a language of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, the phrase “son 
of a sinner’ means that the person is an exceptionally wicked sinner. 
Similarly, the phrase “son of a man lost” makes an exceptionally strong 
equivalent to the Semitic idiom “son of perdition.” 


2. Grace 

The Greek word charis, which is usually translated as “‘grace,”’ is 
one of the most fascinating and difficult words in the entire New 
Testament. We shall only attempt to consider here one aspect of its 
meaning, namely, grace in the sense of God's grace toward people, that 
is, the unmerited favor which He has bestowed. 

This grace is closely associated with innate goodness and with 
goodness in action, but it is extremely easy to make serious mistakes in 
translating such an expression. One translator heedlessly accepted the 
rendering of “good deeds” as a translation of grace, and as a result he 
made John 1:16 to read “good deeds in exchange for good deeds,” 
scarcely realizing that the translation was a complete denial of the very 
essence of grace. 

In another case the translator was so fanciful in his interpretation 
of “grace” in this passage that in translating John | : 14 he said, “the 
Word...... is full of a living gift and truth.” In some cases it is necessary 
to translate “grace” by the native equivalent meaning “gift,” but the 
addition of “living” was the translator's manner of trying to convey 
the idea that grace was a “gift of life.” Actually, the expression “living 
gift” only meant “chicken” to the natives, for they had no other live 
things which they regularly gave to one another and of which one 
could be full. 

The word “grace” has been very adequately translated in a number 
of languages. For example, in the Eskimo dialect of Barrow, Alaska, the 
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indigenous expression means “help that comes through mercy”; in other 
words, it is help that is prompted by a feeling of mercy. The recipient 
has no claim upon the help except his condition. In the Ngok dialect 
of Dinka, a language of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, the word “grace” 
is translated by an equivalent meaning “loving-kindness of heart.” In 
Totonac, a language of central Mexico, the rendering of “grace” is 
literally “that which leads to good.” In Bolivian Quechua the noun 
“grace” is generally translated by a verbal expression meaning “‘to look 
on for good.” In Malagasy the basic meaning is “to make something 
good to someone.” In Balinese the phrase “favor from above” is 
employed. This means that the favor is not the result of what the 
recip:ent has done, but rather comes to him as an expression of the 
donor's desire. In Chinantec, a language of Central Mexico, the equiv- 
alent of “grace” is simply “big-heartedness.”’ 

It will be immediately obvious that it is quite impossible to expect 
any exact, technical equivalent to the Greek or the English word, but 
in every language there are means by which the essential relationship 
designated by “grace” may be described and identified. 


3. Deny himself, Mat. 16:24, Mk. 8 : 34. 


The passages in which this phrase occurs are so familiar that one 
rarely realizes that the translator frequently has difficulties in rendering 
such a phrase adequately. It is not the same thing as denying one’s 
knowledge about something or someone, as is the case when this word 
is used to describe Peter's denial of Jesus. In Mat. 16:24 and Mk. 
8 : 34 a number of different, equivalent expressions have been employed 
by translators. In Tzotzil, a language of southern Mexico, the idiom is 
“to forget self.” As far as the Tzotzil people are concerned, “to forget 
oneself” is equivalent to denying oneself. The Navaho language of the 
United States employs the same type of idiom. 

The principal mistake which translators have made in rendering this 
expression is to relate it to the meaning of denying oneself various things, 
i.e. to deny oneself certain benefits and advantages. This of course is 
not the significance of the original. It is a more thorough-going denial 
of the self as the dictator of actions and attitudes. In the Mixteco language 
of central Mexico this pitfall of translating is avoided by using a type 
of negative expression, namely, “‘not to worship self." This may not be 
precisely the Greek idiom, but it very amply expresses at least one phase 
of the truth. In the Maya language of Yucatan a positive attitude is 
suggested by the phrase “to cover up self.” 
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A Literal Translation of Mark 1 in Balinese 


Dr J. L. Swellengrebel 
Netherlands Bible Society 


A literal translation of the renderings in another language affords an 
excellent basis for comparing syntactic and lexical problems. The 
following ‘‘translation” (though by no means word for word), together 
with the accompanying notes, provides an instructive insight into many 
of the complex problems of Balinese. (Ed. note.) 


The Good News 
according to the composition 
of Dané1 Markus 


1. This is the beginning of the good news about the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God. 

2. It says in the book of the prophet 2 Jesaja, as follows: 

Father 3 sends a messenger in front of you, my child 3 who shall 
put aright your way; 3. there is the voice of a man crying in the 
barren field thus: “Open up a way where the Lord will go, make 
straight his paths.” 

4. So, too, came Dané1 Jokanan, 4 who baptized in the barren field 
and preached: whosoever has changed his mind, he ought to be baptized 
in order that his sins be forgiven. 5. There the whole country of Judea 
and all the inhabitants5 of the city of Jerusalem came out to meet 
Jokanan, and then they were baptized in the river Jardén, while they 
confessed their sins. 

6. The clothes of Jokanan were made of camel's hair,® he had a 
belt of leather, his food was but locusts and honey of bees who shut 
out the sun. 7 

7. Then he preached to the people as follows: “After me there 
comes one mightier than I. Even to stoop down to loose the strings of 
His sandal I feel not fit at all. 8. I baptized you with water, but He 
will baptize you with the Holy Spirit.” 

9. At that time, Ida® Jesus came from the village Nasaret in the 
territory of Galilea, and then was baptized by Jokanan in the river 
Jardén. 10. Just ® did He come up out of the water, then He saw the 
heaven splitting up and the Holy Spirit descending on Him as a dove- 
bird. 11. And then 1° there was a voice from heavens, 11 as follows: 
“You my child 12 are Father's Son who is loved by Father, only to 
you is the pleasing of Father's heart.” 

12. That had just happened, then Jesus, by the might of the Holy 
Spirit, went forth to the barren field. 13. Forty nights long He was in 
the barren field, tempted by Sang 13 Satan. There He was in the midst 
of wild beasts, served by the heavenly messengers. 

14. After Jokanan had been put in jail, then Jesus came to the 
country Galilea to spread the good news, (which is) the Word of God. 
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15. His words: “Now it is the time, the kingdom of God is already 
near. Change your minds and believe the good news.” 

16. While walking at the shore of the lake of Galilea, He met / 
Simon and his brother, J, Andreas, 14 whilst they were casting their net 
in that lake, for both were cast-net-fishers. 17. His words to them: 
“Hither now, follow me, I will make you cast-net-fishers of men.” 
18. He just said so, then they left their cast-nets and followed Him. 

19. Going on but a bit further, then He saw Jakub with his brother, 
Jokanan, children to Zabdi, while they were in the boat mending their 
nets. 20. Then He called them too and they followed in Jesus’ steps, 
their father Zabdi was left behind by them in the boat with the people 
that receive wages. 

21. Then He together with those followers went to the city 
Kapernaum. There, when it was Sabat, He entered the place of worship 
and gave teaching. 22. Ah, astonished were all the people there at His 
teaching, because He taught in the way of a man full of power, wholly 
otherwise than is the way of those learned in the religion of Taurat. 15 

23. At that time there was in the place of worship a man possessed 
by demons. 24. He cried as follows: “Ah, Jesus man of Nasaret, what 
are you going to do with all of us? 16 Your coming is only to destroy 
us. 16 We know who you really !7 are. Yes, you are the Holy One 
whose origin is from God.” 25. He (or they 16) were rebuked 18 by 
Him: “Keep silent. Take yourself away out of this man.” 26. The 
demon(s) tormented the man so that he jerked, then went out while he 
(or they) screamed, loudly. 27. All the people there were so dumb- 
founded, so that they said to each other: “Ah, what is that? A new 
teaching full of power! For all the demons are ordered about by Him, 
so that they follow all His commands.” 28. Quickly then the news about 
Jesus spread in the whole territory of Galilea. 

29. When they came out of the place of worship, Jesus went in the 
house of Andreas and Simon, followed 19 by Jakub and Jokanan. 30. The 
mother-in-law of Simon lay there sick fevering, and then quickly people 
there told Him about her. 31. Jesus then approached her, took her hand 
and made her rise up; verily, did the fever leave her, after which she 
served the people there. 

32. When it was evening and the sun had set, all the sick people 
and those that were possessed by demons were brought before Jesus. 
33. All the inhabitants 5 of the city came together outside the exit of 
the house-yard. 34. Many were healed by Him, who were ill by various 
sicknesses, moreover many demons were expelled, and they were not 
allowed to speak, because they knew Him already. 

35. Next day when it had not yet dawned, still dark, Jesus arose, 
and went out to a desert place. There He prayed. 36. Then Simon and 
the people that were with him, went after Him. 37. When they had 
found Him, then they said: “All the people seek thee."" 38. Then He 
said: 20 “Let us go to the other places, to the villages that are near by, 
in order that I may preach to people there too. For that reason I went 
out.” 39. Then He went preaching in their places of worship, in all the 
territory of Galilea, and expelling demons. 
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40. Then there came a man ill with sara’at-sickness, 21 beseeching 
Jesus. He knelt down before Him and said: “If you be so gracious, 
of course you can clean my stain.” 41. In His pity His mind was as it 
were taken out of Him, and then He stretched forth His hand, touched 
him and said: “So is my wish. Let your stain be taken away.” 42. Just 
His word had gone forth, then his sickness vanished and he was 
stainless. 43. It had just happened, then he was told by Him to go away 
44. and warned sternly thus: “Don't tell it to anyone, but go and show 
yourself to the priest(s), and offer the offering for the cleansing of 
your stain, according to the orders of Moses, as a proof to them.” 
45. But when that man had gone away from there, he told these things 
hither and thither and made them known, so that Jesus could not enter 
the city publicly, but was staying outside the city, in desert places. There 
the people from here and there came to Him. 


Notes 


1. Dané. A Balinese name is never used without a “personal article."” These articles 
differ according to rank or caste: ida for the two highest castes, dané for the third 
caste and respected foreigners, i for ordinary people. One must use these articles 
in the translation, but they cause many difficulties in determining “the caste” of 
the people mentioned! 

The Balinese is Nabi, a word borrowed from the Malay but of Arabic origin. 

A father speaking to his child, also a teacher to his disciples, uses “father” in 

referring to himself and fjening, literally “little one,” in referring to his child; 

cf. v. 10. 

For the proper names I usually follow the transliteration that is used in Malay; 

Jokanan is one of the few exceptions to this rule. 

Literally “contents,” but used for the living contents of a city or a country only. 

There is a borrowed word for “camel.” 

The usual word for "wild honey.” The wild bees make very long honeycombs. 

See remark 1. 

In this way I have frequently attempted to render Mark's euthus "straightway”; 

cf. v. 12, 18, 42. 

10. “Then” and “and then” are used very often in Balinese narrative style. One can 
fortunately use three different words alternatively, but all three of them have the 
same meaning. As a matter of fact, many narrators have no objection at all to using 
all the words in the same sentence; more modern-minded men, however, like to 
differentiate the three. 

11. The term used here for “voice from heaven” (sabdéng akasa) is a more or less 
technical one. When, in a pantomine, a god is speaking, the words sabdéng akasa, 
meaning originally “voice from the sky,” are used, but now these words have the 
connotation of "voice from the heavenly abode or from God.” 

12. See remark 3. 

13. Sang is one of the personal articles (see remark 1) used sometimes in titles. In 
literature it is often attached to the names of persons or powers that are not 
characteristic of the normal, human, every-day world. It also can have the meaning 
of a relative pronoun, cf. v. 4. 

14. See remark 1. 

15. The Balinese word agama can mean “religion” and "religious book.’ In the Malay 
and Javanese translation the word Torét or Taurat (for Torah’) is added. I am 
doing the same in Balinese. 

16. The Balinese has no plural forms; definite plurality has to be expressed by adding 
numerals, words such as “all,” “many,” several,’ and so on. That is done here 
at the first occurrence of humin and does not occur later in the sentence. The 
change back from plural to singular in the next verse is not overtly marked. 

17. The adding of the word “really” is syntactically required. 

18. The Balinese word is slightly more forceful. 
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19. Because of the language of courtesy, in Balinese one cannot use the same for the 
“going” of Jesus and the “going” of His disciples. Therefore it was necessary to 
split up the Greek phrase. 

20. Because of the requirements of courtesy one must use different words for 
“speaking” according to the rank of the speaker. By this differentiation it is usually 
sufficiently clear who is speaking and who is spoken to. That is the reason why 
one can often dispense with the equivalents for “to Him," “to them,” etc. To add 
such words would be superfluous and make a clumsy Balinese sentence. 

21. At one time the Javanese and Malay versions dropped the native equivalents for 
“leper” and adopted this transliteration. For this reason it seemed necessary to 
follow, although in my opinion the Balinese word meaning “the great sickness” or 
“the taboo-sickness” would fit very well. 


New Guinea Language Problems 
William H. Rainey 


Commonwealth Secretary of the British and Foreign Bible Society 


in Australia 


It has been estimated that, in addition to innumerable dialects, about 
three hundred languages are spoken in New Guinea. They belong 
principally, as J. H. P. Murray tells us in his introduction to Dr Lawes’ 
Motu Grammar, to “the Austronesian family of languages, which extends 
from Madagascar in the west to Easter Island in the east, and from 
Formosa and Hawaii in the north to New Zealand in the south. It is the 
most widely spread of all the linguistic families in the world and is 
divided into three sub-families: Indonesian, Polynesian, and Melanesian.” 

Although there has been missionary work in New Guinea (which for 
the purposes of this article includes Papua and New Britain) since 1874, 
yet Scripture has only been translated into thirtytwo languages (see 
attached list). As will be seen, they comprise two complete Bibles and 
nine New Testaments, the remainder are smaller portions, but none less 
than a complete book. These translations were prepared by the following 
Societies: Kwato Mission (2), London Missionary Society (10), Lieben- 
zeller Mission (1), Lutheran Mission (3), Methodist Overseas Missions 
(9), Netherlands Bible Society (3), New Guinea Mission (Anglican) (4). 

Although 30 languages represent a very remarkable achievement, 
yet it has been thought that greater progress might have been made in 
the relatively long period during which missions have been working in 
the country. But things are not as simple as they seem; there are many 
problems to be faced, some of which we shall deal with in this article. 
Outstanding among them, however, is the weakness of the human 
machine. Frequently the missionary, overwhelmed by many duties and 
constantly striving against an unfavorable climate, is too tired at night, 
when a little freedom from the rush of the day is possible, to undertake 
such exacting work as the translation of the Scriptures. Two possible 
solutions to this problem occur to us: 
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l. 


For missions to recognize the translation of the Scriptures as of first 
importance and to give it priority as such. This is usually already 
recognized but only in theory; in practice it is far from being the case. 
Often the Bible Society man is discouraged by finding that men 
already engaged in fruitful Scripture translation are transferred to 
positions where the onerous nature of the duties renders such work 
impossible. Such steps are always accompanied by expressions of 
regret and pleas of necessity, nevertheless they make it quite clear 
that Bible translation is not a first priority. 


For missions to lend to the Bible Societies key men to engage in 
translation work and to be supported by the Bible Societies for the 
period necessary to complete some given task. 


However, let us first face the linguistic problem of New Guinea by 


recognizing that it is impossible, and not even desirable, to translate the 
Scriptures into all its 300 languages, some of which are spoken by only 
two or three thousand people. Even if isolated portions of the Bible were 
translated into these tongues, the excessive costs would render it 
impossible to build up a tribal literature on the foundation thus laid. 
Each mission has, therefore, in the area for which it has accepted 
responsibility, chosen as a ‘lingua franca’ a tongue which is either out- 
standing by the number who speak it, or by its richness. In New Guinea, 
going from east to west, the accepted trade languages are as follows: 


I. 


New Britain language, Blanche Bay Dialect (Methodist area). 
When the Rev. George Brown, of the Australian Methodist Mis- 
sionary Society, landed in New Britain in 1875 the people were 
wild naked savages. Many languages were spoken in New Britain. 
Dr Brown himself translated two Gospels into the tongue of the 
Duke of York Island. Translations were also made into Omo and 
Patpater. Gradually, however, the Blanche Bay dialect gained su- 
premacy and the missionaries were wise enough to use it as a trade 
language. This dialect is well known throughout the Raluana-Rabaul- 
Kabakada areas and in the Duke of Yorks. It is generally known 
throughout New Ireland, New Hanover and the islands of Tabar and 
Lihir. Most people who passed through the mission schools in those 
areas where the Blanche Bay dialect was not the mother tongue could 
read what was published in it. 

The complete New Testament has been published in this language 
together with the following Old Testament books: Genesis, Exodus, 
Deuteronomy, Joshua, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, Psalms, Proverbs, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Lamentations, Daniel, Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, 
Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, Zechariah, 
and Malachi. The superintendent of the district, the Rev. C. W. J. 
Mannaring, is now engaged in the translation of Ezekiel. 


Dobuan (Methodist area). 
A more modern example of a trade language is found in Dobuan, the 
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literary language of eastern Papua, into which Dr W. E. Bromilow, 
with a native teacher Eliesa, translated the complete Bible. Dr Bro- 
milow described Dobuan as “the language of the worst cannibals in 
the eastern portion of Papua.” 

The Methodist Overseas Missions decided to make Dobuan a trade 
language for the area in eastern Papua for which their church is 
responsible. The following table shows the regional languages and 
the approximate number of people who speak them: 


Dobuan 12,000 Keheraran 4,000 
Kiriwina 14,000 Tubetubean 6,000 
Bwaidogan 11,000 Misiman 9,000 


In a letter dated the 16th of October, 1944 the Rev. J. W. Dixon, 
then chairman of the district, wrote: “There is a definite usefulness 
in Dobuan becoming our trade language. It is already known by all 
the missionaries throughout the district, and in almost every case by 
their wives also. Moreover, it is generally known on our outer mission 
stations. So you can see that it is of definite value in the dissemination 
of Christian propaganda. During the last few years much literature 
in Dobuan has gone out from our Salamo press. The results have far 
exceeded our expectations.” 


Wedau (Anglican area). 


Although the Anglican New Guinea Mission has translated the com- 
plete Bible into Mukawan, nevertheless, in spite of this great 
advantage, Mukawan was rejected in favor of Wedauan, which is 
spoken round Goodenough Bay, as a trade language. Wedauan is a 
richer tongue spoken by a larger number of people. Most of the 
Anglican missionaries speak Wedauan, as well as the local language 
of their district. (The writer has attended services in that language 
in towns as far apart as Port Moresby and Samarai.) 

The New Testament and the Pentateuch have been published in 
Wedauan by our Society and we believe that the work will continue 
until the complete Bible has been translated. 


Motu (London Missionary Society area). 


Although Motu is the mother tongue of only 5,000 natives in the 
Port Moresby area, yet it is the most important native language in 
New Guinea, for it has been widely used as a trade language. Indeed, 
it was the policy of the government for many years to make it such. 
Later, however, it was decided that English should be the official 
language. 

In one sense English has always been the official language of Papua, 
but Motu has grown to be the language in common use among natives 
of different linguistic areas, and it is so widely spread that there is 
hardly a village in the districts which have been brought under control 
where there is not someone who understands Motu; and the districts 
under control now include nearly the whole of the Territory. 
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5. Jabim (Lutheran area). 
It is estimated that in the Lutheran zone, with a population of about 
200,000, from eighty to a hundred languages are spoken—few by more 
than 2,000 people. For instance, going north along the coast, in one 
day's journey on foot, one encounters five different languages, 
differing as much from each other as English does from German. 
The Lutheran Mission uses Jabim as a trade language for all the 
Melanesian tribes with which it comes into contact. It is used as a 
book of devotion in the churches and a textbook in the schools. 
Altogether about 62,000 nationals in the hinterland of Lae use the 
Jabim New Testament. 


6. Kate (pronounced ‘Ketté’) (Lutheran area). 

This language is the trade language for the Papuan tribes in the 
hinterland of Finschhafen. Some 85,000 people are now using this 
tongue in their churches and schools and it is proposed to introduce 
it among a further 40,000 recently brought under missionary influence. 
The Rev. Dr Capell thinks Kate is too difficult ever to become a 
widely spread trade language, yet it would seem to be spreading 
rapidly. 


Our discussion of the trade languages does not mean, however, that 
the Bible Societies are opposed to the publication of Scriptures in 
languages not accepted as trade languages. We must remember that the 
use of such trade languages is an ideal toward which missions are 
working, but which in many areas is still on the far horizon. It is necessary 
in many cases that at least the Gospels should be published in the minor 
languages as a step toward the realization of the great ideal. 

Another problem is the complexity of the languages and their inability 
to describe abstract thought. The following quotation from the auto- 
biography of the Rev. C. W. Abel, the translator of the Suau Gospels, 
illustrates this: 

“Translating all the evening. I approached the Sermon on the 
Mount with a feeling of great awe. I spent more than an hour over 
the phrase ‘poor in spirit,’ with McLaren's sermon in mind. There 
is no equivalent in Suau, but a language formed, as this so often 
is, of words made up of a sentence, gave Dogoela and me an answer 
to our special prayer in arriving at se nautudobidoivioioi, literally 
‘those who think themselves down.’ It implies humility; it is an act of 
self-belittlement. It will be easy to read poverty of spirit into this term. 
I am delighted with the discovery.” 

This translation was slow and exacting work. Often several days were 
spent in wrestling over a few verses. One had to introduce new words 
or strain the vernacular, as soon as any attempt was made to deal with 
abstract ideas. It was impossible to convey direct to the minds of these 
people such abstract ideas as virtue, holiness, sanctification, and 
redemption. It was doubtful whether, for instance, “the just shall live by 
faith’’ was directly translatable into any of these dialects. With all these 
difficulties Mr Abel felt the supreme importance and value of this work. 
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Mr Abel recognized the constant debt to his indigenous helper 
Dagoela. Dr Bromilow, the translator of the Bible into Dobu, is no less 
careful to give honor where honor is due. In his book “Twenty Years 
Among Primitive Papuans” he says: 


“The best of my helpers was Eliesa. He assisted me with the 
first edition of the New Testament of 1908 and the second edition 
of 1925. He had the very necessary qualification of independence of 
judgment. The innate politeness of South Sea Islanders leads them 
to agree with the opinions and statements of their betters, and they 
often find themselves in a very real dilemma between what they 
really think and what the ingrained custom of ages demands that 
they should say. Eliesa was frank as an adviser and would stand for 
a true Dobuan idiom, ruling out any introduced or missionary touch 
until the vernacular had been ransacked. In fact, in his own way 
Eliesa was a verbal purist and invaluable on that account. When a 
point had been satisfactorily settled he would say, well pleased, ‘My 
people will understand this’.” 


He thus presents us Eliesa as a keen, intelligent, and capable man. 
He seemed so to us when we took part in his ordination at Dobu in 
November 1947. About six hundred people thronged the church; the men 
dressed in spotless white (the full dress of the tropics) on one side, and 
the women, also suitably dressed, on the other. In the center was Eliesa, 
kneeling on a pile of mats which had been specially made for the purpose. 
After the ceremony they were distributed among any special guests who 
were present. We have one before us as we write; weaved across it in 
large letters is “Ordination — 1947." We know what kind of man Eliesa 
is, but what kind of man was he before the message of the Bible reached 
him? He was simply a tribesman of Dobu, people who practiced canni- 
balism accompanied with a cultivated and refined cruelty. Not infre- 
quently a living victim would be trussed up and hung over a slow fire, 
his cries being received with delight by his torturers, who proceeded to 
beat him to death, meanwhile catching the warm blood from the wounds 
and drinking it. The life of Eliesa and many another present had bridged 
the gulf between the old and terrible days when no man's life was safe, 
and those of the relative enlightenment of today. When the Bromilows 
left Dobu the people were all Christian. The chief did not come and see 
them off because he was afraid of showing emotion, which would have 
been considered unworthy of his position, but he sent a message, “You 
are going, but you are leaving the Word of God behind you.” 

We may now examine something of the language into which these 
devoted men translated the Bible. The most important thing in trans- 
lating into a primitive language is to find a suitable word for God. 
After much investigation the London Missionary Society, the Anglican 
Mission and the Methodist Mission decided to use Eaubada, which 
means “I am great.” It was a nucleus around which a fuller idea would 
be gathered. Many important words, such as “sin,” “love,” and 
“salvation,” necessary for the teaching of Christian doctrine, did not 
exist as such in Dobuan; they had to be created or adapted. They had 
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not hitherto needed a word for “sin’’ (i.e. in the Biblical sense) because 
they did not know what sin was. Finally the translators used a word of 
limited significance meaning ‘“‘bad conduct.’’ The word oboboma, meaning 
“good will expressed in a gift,’ was discovered and used for “love.” 
When Bromilow had difficulty in finding a word for “the choice one,” 
Eliesa said, “Why not use dagura?” This word means “feather.” There 
are two birds, cockatoo and hornbill, whose white feathers are the 
decoration of Dobuan braves; the champion and the pride of his tribe is 
distinguished by the wearing of these feathers. From this use the word 
has been personified, and the favorite of a family or village is spoken 
of as its dagura. Eliesa, referring to the Pan-Pacific Science Congress, 
which he had attended, said: “There were many great and wise men 
there, but if Jesus Christ came, He would be the dagura.” 

In spite of tremendous difficulties, pioneers have succeeded in trans- 
lating the Bible into Papuan languages, but they have been men of 
outstanding ability. There are many others who do not know how to 
begin such a task. Lacking linguistic ability, they content themselves 
with minimum attainments in the vernacular and fall back on English 
whenever possible. The only remedy is for a thorough linguistic prep- 
aration to be included in the missionary curriculum. There is «no 
substitute for the scientific study of linguistics and only the best 
preparation is sufficient for the sacred task of a Bible translator. Such 
studies would eventually promote the cause of Bible translation in a very 
practical way, for the young missionary who is equipped would be much 
more likely to render effective service to this very specialized branch of 
the work. 

Sometimes the missionary is at a station where considerable portions 
of Scripture were translated by the pioneers. To his dismay he finds 
that many of the words used are unintelligible to his people. This does 
not mean in all instances that the translators did not do their work well, 
but it does mean that the language may nave changed in the course of 
the years. This is inevitable, for no language is static. We notice the 
same process, although somewhat slower, in our cultured European 
tongues, which possess a classical literature. 

More than one missionary, attempting to continue the Scripture 
translation begun by his predecessor, has hesitated to add portions in a 
current form of the language to the old. Yet, incongruous as it may seem 
to a person with literary sensibility, this is the only thing to do until 
such time as a general revision of the old versions is possible. Expensive 
as it may be, this will need to be faced. 

How then do we account for the fact that there are only two complete 
Bibles (Dobuan and Mukawan) in the languages of New Guinea? 
Sometimes we find that the missionary considers certain portions of the 
Old Testament as unsuitable to the natives or irrelevant to their needs. 
Given the tendency of the more primitive natives to accept the Scriptures 
in their most literal form and, indeed, as a divine revelation to venerate 
them as such—which is but natural, for they often have nothing else in 
their language and this Book is to them a miracle indeed—their spiritual 
guides fear lest the Old Testament wars should revive the martial ardor 
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of early days. While appreciating this point of view, yet surely we are 
laying the foundation for the Church of the future, in which the Old 
Testament has a rightful place. Indeed her doctrines are but imperfectly 
understood without an Old Testament background. Furthermore, we 
have found that native peoples often understand the Old Testament 
much better than we think, and they are indeed fascinated by it, for the 
life depicted in its pages illustrates closely the way many of them 
live today. 

After much study of the matter we have come to the conclusion 
that the Old Testament, if properly taught, is not a source of danger, 
but a means of educating the people and preparing them step by step 
for the fuller revelation of the New Testament. Nevertheless we do 
not believe that the complete Bible should be given to every small tribe, 
certainly not for the present; but we would strongly advocate the 
completion of the Bible in the trade languages to which reference has 
been made. The New Guinea nationals are good linguists, and the more 
intelligent of them, with their interest stimulated by the possession of 
a Gospel in their own tongue, would eagerly learn their local trade 
language so that they might come into contact with a larger measure of 
divine truth. It was this spirit, to give one example, which made Dobuan 
(once the tongue of 5,000 people living on the island of the same name) 
a common tongue spoken by not less than 50,000 und understood by 
many more. 

In conclusion let us say that we are quite aware that we have only 
touched the fringe of a great problem. A comprehensive analysis could 
only be reached after further visits to New Guinea and long conferences 
with missionaries who have given their lives to mastering the complex 
languages of its peoples. 


NEW GUINEA LANGUAGES 


Language Portion printed Where spoken 

Bentuni Luke Western corner of Netherlands 
New Guinea 

Mafur Mark, Luke, John and Acts Northern Netherlands New 
Guinea 

Windessi Old and New Testament history Northern Netherlands New 
Guinea 

Kate New Testament Hinterland of Finschhafen 

Ragetta Luke, Acts, I Thess., Philemon, Round Astrolabe Bay, Papua 

Epistle St. James 

Jabim New Testament, Proverbs From Bussim to Langemak, 
N. E. Papua 

Kiwai Gospels Fly River 

Goaribari (Kerewa) Gospels, Eph., Phil., I John N. E. of Fly River 

Namau New Testament Purari delta 

Orokolo Gospels, Acts Between Purari and Baitala 
Rivers, Papua 

Toaripi New Testament From Purari delta to Cape 
Possession 

Motu New Testament Port Moresby 
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Language Portion printed Where spoken 
Keapara Mt. to Romans, Eph., Phil., Hood Lagoon 
Col., I John 
Kunini Matthew Fly River 
Mailu New Testament Toulon Island 
Suau Mt. to Rom., Eph., Phil., I and South Cape, etc. 
Il Thess., I and II Tim. 
Tavara Matthew, Mark Milne Bay 
Hula Matthew Hood Lagoon 
Wedau Pent. and New Test. Goodenough Bay 
Bwaidoga Mark Ferguson and Goodenough Islands 
Mukawa Bible Cape Vogel 
Binandere Luke Mamba River, etc. 
Notu Mark Oro Bay, etc. 
Dobu Bible Normanby and Dobu Islands 
Tubetube Luke Slade Island 


Misima Panaeati 


New Testament 


On Misima, Sudest and Rossel 
Islands 


Manus Mark N. E. Admiralty Group 
Kiriwina Gospels, Acts Trobriand Group 
New Britain Gen., Exod., Deut., Joshua, New Britain 
(Blanche Bay Ezra to Est., Psalms, Prov., 
Dialect) Is. to Lam., Dan. to Malachi, 
A 
Duke of York Mt., Mark Duke of York Island 
Island 
Omo Mark New Ireland 
Patpatar John Central New Ireland 





Lexical Problems in the Kipsigis Translation 
Earl Anderson 
Africa Inland Mission 


The Kipsigis language is spoken by approximately 125,000 people 
in Kenya, Africa. This tribe, whose center is about seventy-five miles 
to the east of Lake Victoria, is rapidly growing and is one of the most 
vigorous of the Nilotic (or Nilo-Hamitic) groups in East Africa. Eight 
other tribes have closely related dialects, but there are marked dialectal 
differences. 

The Kipsigis social structure has been molded by a type of nomadic, 
grazing culture, and the economy is based very largely on the possession 
of sheep, goats, and cattle. In many ways they possess the conservative 
viewpoint held by so many “cattle cultures,” and changes are not 
readily introduced. However, on the whole they are very much more 
progressive than their Nilotic kin in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
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Their indigenous religious practices are highly developed and center 
in sun worship. Their ceremonial sacrifices and propitiatory rites are 
comparatively elaborate, and the social cohesion resulting from such 
extensive and well-organized religious practices is a factor which 
missionaries must take into consideration, if they are properly to evaluate 
and work with such peoples. 

As in the case of every translation, the Kipsigis has presented a 
number of difficult lexical problems. Many of the words used in the 
translation reflect important social and religious attitudes and practices. 
Accordingly, it was necessary to make a thorough study of the indigenous 
culture before adopting any term. We would not claim that all the 
decisions reached are completely valid, for one is constantly discovering 
improvements in any translation, and the areas of meaning which some 
words have are difficult to ascertain and define. However, we have 
attempted through a period of a number of years to check such terms 
with numerous informants. Furthermore, we have found that only by 
the process of testing words in native context and by the exclusive use 
of the native language can we even be reasonably sure that we have 
arrived at the proper evaluation of an idiom. Work done through 
interpreters or in a trade language is completely hopeless, for often 
the denotation of words is of secondary importance in comparison 
with the connotation. 


The Name for ”"God” 


The first major difficulty in translating the Scriptures into Kipsigis 
was encountered in the selection of a word for “God.” The early 
missionaries soon discovered that the people were sun worshipers. 
The name for the sun god was asiis, the indefinite form of asiista, the 
word for “sun.” Since the Kipsigis had originally come from farther 
north in Africa, many people have felt that the Kipsigis asiis may have 
had some connection with the name of the Egyptian goddess Isis. 
Missionaries were of course unanimous in regarding any such term as 
asiis as completely unacceptable for the name of “God.” After much 
general inquiry the old Kipsigis men finally suggested the word jeptaleel, 
and all the first hymns and early evangelistic work made use of this 
word for God. Apparently, however, the missionaries did not make an 
adequate investigation of the background, for jepto is the Kipsigis word 
for “girl” and leel means “white.” Literally, they were using “white 
girl’ as a name for God. Furthermore, this name has a significance in 
the indigenous legends, for according to the Kipsigis belief it was a 
“white girl” who was found to appease the wrath of the sun-god asiis, 
who had brought drouth upon the land. The “white girl” was to be 
sacrificed by being carried into Lake Victoria and there abandoned as a 
propitiatory offering to the sun, but according to the legend she was 
rescued by a man who with his sword split the lightning sent to consume 
the sacrifice, and who then carried the girl away. As soon as the mis- 
sionaries realized that their word jeptaleel was actually the name for this 
“white girl,” they abandoned it, and tried to introduce the English 
borrowing Jehovah. Some of the older Kipsigis immediately took up 
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this name, for it was so similar in form to their native term Jehoba, used 
as a title for God and meaning literally “the great ruler.” According to 
their understanding of the term it was composed of a prefix je-, a feminine 
prefix to a proper name (but in allied dialects used quite regularly for 
masculine names, so that there was no difficulty with mistaking God 
for a female deity), o meaning “large” or “great,” adding h for euphony 
and boi meaning “‘to rule.’’ On the whole, the term Jehoba has proved 
to be a very satisfactory term for “God.” 


The Word for ’Lord” 


An indigenous equivalent for “Lord” was likewise very difficult to 
find. Finally, the term Kiptaiyat was adopted. The term is made up of 
kip- the masculine name prefix, tai meaning “in front” or “leader,” and 
-at the proper-noun suffix. This word is used by the nationals to 
designate their army leaders who have absolute control over strategy 
and discipline. To an extent, the military connotation of the term 
produces some difficulties, but for the most part it is very usable, 
especially in such contexts as “Lord of my life,” for the term implies 
complete and absolute control, and hence indicates that the Christian 
must be completely obedient to the Lord. 


Terms for ’Demon” 


The words for “Satan,” “devil,” “demon,” and “‘spirit’’ all present 
their special difficulties, and their usage still causes controversy among 
indigenous Christians, who differ in their opinions as to which indigenous 
word should be used to correspond to a particular Biblical term. This 
is only natural, for the background of belief is quite different, and words 
only have meaning in terms of the culture of which they are a part. 

Two words have been used to translate “demons”; these are oindet 
and masambwanindet. The first term oindet is composed of yaa (or an 
alternate form iyoe) which means “to be dizzy’ or “to make dizzy” and 
the suffix -indet, a nominalizing suffix added to basic verb roots. The 
root yaa describes the actions of a demented person. The word 
masambwanindet is a type of borrowed word from a neighboring Bantu 
tribe and has the meaning in the “lending” language of “witchcraft.” 
However, one of the difficulties with both of these terms is that they 
are so closely associated with “the spirits of the departed dead.” Never- 
theless, both of these terms have been used as translations of ‘‘demons”’ 
(or “devils,” A.V.); but it is difficult to determine the precise contextual 
setting which would justify the use of the one or the other. 

The Kipsigis have another word for “Satan,” namely, Seetaniat. This 
term was obviously suggested by the similarity to the pronunciation of 
the English equivalent. The Kipsigis word has the meanings of “ugly” 
and “sneaking,” and it is obviously only a type of descriptive title; but 
there was some pre-Christian justification for such a descriptive name 
of “Satan,” and so the name has stuck, At present it is becoming 
dissociated from its original meaning, and for many people it is probably 
only a proper name. 
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Abstract Terms 


The Kipsigis cultural background appears to be very inadequate when 
it comes to describing abstract ideas of “goodness,” “righteousness,” and 
“holiness.” For “grace’’ the native equivalent is mieindo, based on the 
root mie meaning “good” or “fine.” “Holiness” is translated by tililindo, 
from a stem filiil meaning “shiningly clean.” A metaphorical association 
is of course necessary but has not appeared to be too difficult for native 
readers. For “righteousness” a phrase has been used which means literally 
“the doing of truth.” It is true that such a term emphasizes the moral 
factor of righteousness, rather than the forensic or imputed righteousness, 
but it is rarely possible to obtain a term which implies both, and the 
phrase adopted in Kipsigis has proved to be a very satisfactory base. In 
the first translations the word talosiet was employed to express the idea 
of “righteousness,” but when it was found that a cow could possess the 
characteristic denoted by the root tala-, the word was dropped. The root 
tala- actually means nothing more than “mildness” or ‘“‘tameness.”” The 
quality of a “tame, gentle’ animal is certainly not the character of 
Biblical righteousness. In such a sentence as “‘all our righteousness is as 
filthy rags” a translation using tala- would either be incomprehensible 
or vastly different from the intent of the original. 


Expressions for ”Sin” 


Although the Kipsigis language is deficient in words to define various 
features of goodness, it appears to excel in describing different sins and 
wrong deeds. As a general word for “sin” the Kipsigis chalwokta has 
been used. It consists of char “to draw blood’’ and mokta “throat.” 
However, in order to understand how such a compound can possibly 
mean “sin,” one must understand the cultural background which gives 
such an expression its technical meaning. In previous times blood featured 
as a most important part of the culture, not only as the most important 
constituent of sacrifices but also as an important source of human food. 
To obtain the blood from a victim a small bow and arrow was used, and 
the arrow had a special blocked head in order to prevent its cutting too 
deeply into a large vein in the neck. It actually required a great deal of 
skill to draw blood out of the neck of an ox and not kill the animal. 
Even greater skill was required to draw the blood from a sheep or goat, 
and novices made many mistakes. For the most part a certain quantity 
of blood would be drawn and then the incision was permitted to heal. 
However, if the animal was to be used as a sacrifice, then it was strangled 
first and the throat was cut, after which all the blood was drained out. 
The word chalwokta designates this latter type of “drawing the blood 
from the throat” and implies the death of the victim. This is an irremedial 
action and denotes the seriousness of the offense. In contrast with this 
word the Kipsigis also use chalgatan from the constituent parts char. 
and gat, meaning “to draw blood from the neck” (in this case not the 
“throat’). This type of process is healable in an animal, and it means 
that the offense committed by the person is very minor, for example, 
something which might be done by children. Part of the background 
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implied by the metaphorical expressions for “sin” lies in the belief of 
the Kipsigis that the life is in the blood, and that blood is the essential 
element in any sacrifice and propitiation for sin. Some sins were thought 
to require the total blood of an animal to cleanse them and others only 
a token amount. Hence the nature of the sacrifice and the quantity of 
blood implied by the particular type of sacrifice become the principal 
features by which sins are described and classified. 

Related to the words for “sin” is the expression “to forgive.’ The 
Kipsigis phrase contains the verb nya “to heal” and gat “neck.” To say 
“forgive me” one would say literally nyoiwan gat “heal my neck.” The 
offense implies a propitiation by the offender, and forgiveness indicates 
that the offended person makes no “blood” requirement, but rather heals 
the neck. 

In addition to the two words for “sin” discussed above, there is still 
another tengekto, consisting of ten, meaning “completely,” “entirely,” 
or even “never again,’ and the element gekto, which is difficult to define 
but which is probably related to the root gis, meaning to slit an animal's 
throat without previously strangling it and without any of the customary 
preliminaries. This word tengekto is used to denote the greatest sins, 
which carry with them a definite connotation of finality of judgment. 

Somewhat related to the above words is one which means “missing 
the mark.” This word leelutiet is derived from the root eel, meaning 
literally ‘‘to bend.’ Such a root is used to describe the action of an arrow 
which “bends” from its track and strikes where the one who shoots it 
has not intended. A person killing another by such an accident is required 
to pay blood money to the relatives of the deceased, but it is clearly 
understood that the death was purely accidental and in no way pre- 
meditated. Note that this Kipsigis word, though it is literally an equivalent 
of the Greek hamartan6, does not have the same connotative meaning. 
Translators must necessarily look to the cultural background of a word 
and not to the literal correspondences. 


Illustrative Descriptive Equivalents 


There are a number of equivalents in Kipsigis which are highly 
descriptive. The following may provide some idea of the extent to which 
such expressions occur and something of their psychological and socio- 
logical background: 

Ng’etkonda “jealousy” consists of ng’et “to break (as a string)” 
and konda “eye.” Jealousy is thus to the Kipsigis a process of 
“breaking the eye.” 

Ng’oknatet “stinginess” is derived from a root meaning “dog.” A 
stingy person is ‘‘dog-like.” 

Kaliilan, literally “I am dazzled,” constitutes the base of an expression 
for “annoyance.” 

Nyalilda ‘“‘sorrow” is derived from the elements nya “to heal’ and 
liil “to dazzle” (also occurring in kaliilan, just above). “Sorrow” 
then is “‘a dazzle (or annoying trouble) needing healing.” 

Kerermet “perplexity” is derived from kerer “to tear’ and met 
“head.” “Perplexity” is literally “to tear the head.” 
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Closely Related Terms 


Translation requires constant attention to the context. For example, 
in translating those portions relating to the feeding of the multitudes, 
two words had to be used for “multitude.” When a multitude is walking 
or standing, it must be referred to as tuiyosiek, from tuiyet “to meet 
together.” The plural of this form is practically equivalent to ‘‘a number 
of meeting-togethers.”” However, when a multitude is seated, it must be 
called a kaburetwek, from the verb root buur meaning “to sit.’ A seated 
multitude is thus “a number of sittings.” 

There are two different words for “salvation” in Kipsigis, each with 
its own special sets of connotative values. The verb base of sarunet 
implies primarily a “rescue” from physical harm, and the verb base of 
yetunet means literally “to make large, important’’ or “to make grow up.” 
The Kipsigis employ this expression in a rather strange manner, for when 
one wishes to say that he has been rescued from a difficult situation 
(not physical), he says, ‘I have been made important,” meaning that he 
has been made to grow up, and by implication thus rescued from his 
childish foolishness. Accordingly, one may say that yetunet indicates 
more what one is rescued to than what one is rescued from. The word 
yetunet may, for example, be used to describe what happens to a man 
of another tribe who is rescued from his standing as a foreigner (in 
earlier days resulting in death), and established as an adult who has 
passed all the tribal initiation rites. A drowning man would shout saruan, 
meaning “rescue me’ (i.e. from physical danger), but a man before a 
judge would ask for acquittal or release by saying yetwan. When one 
speaks of Christ rescuing us from sinking into an eternity of con- 
demnation, then sarunet is the proper term for “salvation”; but in saying 
that Christ paid the penalty for us when judgment was pronounced 
against us, one should use the term yetunet. 


Illustrative Literal Translation 


In order to give some rather vague idea of how a translation in 
Kipsigis is constructed, it is possible to compare the following semi-literal 
rendering of Romans 10: 9—10. Of course. the rendering into more or 
less literal equivalents in English is only partially valid as a basis of 
comparison, for the cultural backgrounds are so utterly different. 
Certainly, “thinking black" has far more ramifications than anyone 
realizes until he has actually done so on the basis of many years 
experience and constant touch with the people. 

Romans 10: 9—10: 

“If you shall with your mouth bring out into the open Jesus as 
your absolute leader, and shall agree in your heart that “The Great 
Ruler’ raised Jesus from those who have died, you shall be rescued. 
Because a person agrees with the heart and receives the doing of 
truth, and the mouth brings it out into the open and he receives being 
rescued.” 
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Translation Problems in Conob 
Mr and Mrs Newberry Cox 


Central American Mission 


Conob is a Mayan language spoken by approximately 60,000 people 
in the northern part of the Department of Huehuetenango in Guatemala, 
Central America. The name Conob is used to identify a group af some- 
what related dialects, including those spoken in the towns of Barillas, 
Santa Eulalia, San Rafael, San Miguel, and possibly Concepcién, 
Jacaltenango, Soloma, and San Juan. The people speaking these dialects 
have been more or less isolated from one another and with comparatively 
little interdependence of political and social life, and hence there has 
been no strong centralizing influence. As a result the dialectal changes 
are much greater than in the Quiché language area, for the Quiché- 
speaking peoples were the dominant political group before the arrival of 
the Spanish and had welded their tribe into a comparatively homogeneous 
group. One of the big practical problems among the Conob is the pro- 
duction of material which will be usable for people speaking related, but 
in some cases rather widely differing dialects. For the most part the men 
have much less difficulty than the women in bridging the gap between 
dialects, for they are much more accustomed to traveling about. To solve 
the dialect problems it will probably be necessary to publish primers and 
Gospels in three or four dialects, and then further publication of the 
New Testament will be in a single dominant dialect. However, the 
precise form in which this will be worked out must depend very largely 
upon the indigenous personnel which is available and the way in which 
the indigenous church grows. Already there are about five hundred 
members of the church. 

The primary problems, exclusive of dialectal ones, are orthographic 
and lexical. 


Orthography 

For the most part the writing of consonants and vowels is no special 
problem, for the alphabet can be easily adapted to Spanish. The few 
sounds not contained in Spanish are written as follows: glottalized 
consonants (both implosive and explosive, which are never in contrast) 
are marked by a following apostrophe. For example, k is a simple velar 
stop, and k’ is an implosive glottalized velar stop, made by drawing down 
the larynx in such a way that the air pops into the mouth before the 
following vowel comes out. The b-sound is always glottalized (that is, 
it is always accompanied by a simultaneous closure of the glottis, the 
aperture between the vocal cords), and hence it is not necessary to use 
an apostrophe. The two series of back stops are indicated by c and qu 
for the front series (following the use of Spanish, in which c precedes a, 
o, and u, and qu precedes i and e) and by k for the back series. The 
front series is made by the middle portion of the tongue against the hard 
palate, and the back series is made by the back of the tongue against the 
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soft palate, i.e. the velum. The equivalent to English sh is written as x, 
and a retroflexed sound of the same type is written with simply an x, 
The use of x follows one of the values of this letter in the Spanish of 
Guatemala. 

The serious difficulties in writing Conob are not, however, these 
problems of symbols, since the system for writing Mayan languages in 
Guatemala is more or less standardized. The complications involve 
determining the units which should be written as single words. There has 
been a tradition in the writing of Mayan languages which generally 
combines many elements into a single word. In some situations this is 
necessary, but in Conob the synthetic writing of verb expressions has 
not proven correct. For one thing, the structure of Conob is somewhat 
different from many of the other Mayan languages, and there is much 


| 


greater freedom of position for the various component parts. For example, | 


in the Maya of Yucatan there is a suffix -c’ob, which is either a pluralizer 
of nouns or indicates a plural third person subject or object of verbs. In 
Maya this form is definitely suffixal to either nouns or verbs, but in 
Conob the corresponding element -eb can be used as a separate word, 
can precede or follow words with which it occurs, and in every way is 
simply an independent pronoun. 

Part of the difficulty involved may be illustrated by two verb 
expressions, which were formerly written as cam chitojcanelok “he is 
going away” and chicamc’ulnachajoj “‘you (sg.) understand well.” At 
present these two expressions are written as follows: (1) c’am chi tojcan 
elok and (2) chi cam c’ul nachaj oj. In order to understand something 
of the basis for this division we should examine the meanings of the 
parts. The first expression is composed of the following elements: (1) 
c'am a negative particle, (2) chi a particular which indicates that the 
time of the action is present, (3) toj the verb “to go,” (4) -can the verb 
“to remain,” (5) el the verb “to leave,” and (6) -ok a bound particle 
(which never occurs alone) and which accompanies certain negative 
expressions. This combination of three verbs might appear to be a 
compound, but it is simply a verb phrase which describes precisely the 
process of “going away” by including the action of “going,” “remaining,” 
and “leaving.” Verb phrases with such verbs of direction are very 
common. The second word is composed of the following parts: (1) chi, 
the same present tense particle, (2) cam “it dies,” (3) c’ul “stomach,” 
(4) na- “understands,” (5) -chaj “itself,” and (4) oj “by you (sg.).” 
This is a type of passive verb expression which literally means that the 
“stomach (the seat of emotions and certain mental activities) thinks 
itself dying (i.e. very earnestly) by you (s.g.)."" This translation makes 
little or no sense in English, but the phrase is a perfectly regular type 
of syntactic expression in Conob. 

The decision to break up long words in Conob has resulted from two 
factors: (1) an extensive analysis of the Conob structure, in which it 
was found that the positions of occurrence of many elements are very 
free (that is, they act just like complete words), and (2) the reactions 
of indigenous speakers who could write their own language. The 
principal indigenous translator, Mateo D. Castafieda, began of his own 
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accord to break up words, for he insisted that they should be written 
separately. But as long as he attempted to write partially according to the 
previous system and partially according to what seemed necessary to him, 
there was constant conflict in his own mind, and considerable incon- 
sistency. Finally, a careful study of all the doubtful constructions was 
undertaken, and almost without exception the scientific analysis of the 
structure confirmed Mateo’'s reactions as an indigenous speaker. In some 
instances the breaking up of units has distorted somewhat the syllabic 
patterns of consonant and vowel sequences, but this is precisely what 
occurs in Spanish, where el hombre “the man” in actual speech is 
syllabified between the e and the /, the latter going with the following 
vowel. 

Having proceeded to break up the writting of words in Conob, it was 
interesting to discover from other missionaries that similar, though not 
quite such extensive, changes have been made in several other Mayan 
languages. 


The Selection of Proper Idioms 


The terminology employed by people to describe their manner of 
life (ie. their culture) is just as diverse as the features which make up 
their way of living. The situation in the Conob language is surely no 
exception, and in many features exhibits interesting forms because of the 
comparative isolation of the tribe and the limited contacts with outside 
influences. 

The problems involving the selection of proper idioms fall under 
several headings, though in some instances it is somewhat difficult to 
distinguish clearly between the various factors. For convenience, however, 
we may subdivide between (1) general idioms, (2) idioms based upon 
grammatical prerequisites, (3) psychological terms, and (4) expressions 
involving cultural contrasts. 


General Idioms 


Special idioms are found in all languages. The following are simply 
illustrative: “the seaside” (Mk. 4:1) is literally “the mouth of the sea’; 
“pineth away” (Mk. 9:18) is “become bony”; “‘a cornerstone” (Mk. 
12:10) is called “the ear of the house”; and “thunder” (Mk. 3:17) 
reflects an indigenous belief and is literally “the sun trembles.” This last 
expression is only a little less accurate than the English idiom “the sun 
sets,” when in reality the sun does no such thing. 

Certain general idioms reflect various actions and attitudes of people. 
For example, “to deny self’’ (Mk. 8 : 34) is actually “does not belong 
to himself any longer.” This has proven to be an excellent means of 
expressing what in some languages is very difficult to reproduce. “To 
worship” (Mk. 7:7) is translatable as “to humble oneself before.” “To 
take heed” (Mk, 4 : 24) is literally “to hear dying.” The use of the verb 
“dying” (cf. illustration under orthography) makes any action important 
and serious, that is to say, somewhat equivalent to the English phrase 
“a matter of life and death,” when it refers to the seriousness of the 
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occasion and not necessarily to the literal dread alternative. Some idioms 
(as is the case in all languages) appear to be contradictions, e.g. “held 
their peace’ (Mk. 3:4) is rendered by “said silence.” 

Some idioms are used in connection with terms involving particular 
religious practices, attitudes, or people. For example, “‘sinners’’ are 
“people with bad stomachs (or abdomens).” “Adultery against her” 
(Mk. 10:11) is “did evil against her eyes.” “Blasphemy” is “that which 
hurts the high.” The expression “the high” is a type of qualitative 
substitute used when referring to God. “Pardon” is literally “to erase 
and make fall." This phrase denotes precisely the completeness of the 
act of forgiveness. A “covenant” is translated by a phrase meaning “to 
put mouths equal.” This denotes assent and agreement, though it does 
fail to represent fully the force of the Greek equivalent. The Conob 
equivalent for “Saviour” has presented quite a problem, for in describing 
any action of “rescuing” or “saving,” the only term is one which also 
means “helper.” Some might argue that such a term is completely 
unacceptable because of its wide area of meaning, and because one of 
the areas of meaning corresponds to the English “helper.” Nevertheless 
the Conob word is not the equivalent of the English term “helper,” and 
in actual usage by the Conob Christians such a term has been quite 
acceptable. 


Idioms Based upon Grammatical Prerequisites 


The form of some idioms is determined somewhat by the grammatical 
prerequisites. For example, “is baptized” (Mk. 16: 16) must be translated 
literally as “give baptism to oneself.’ Of course, this does not mean that 
one performs the ceremony upon himself, but the reflexive is used with 
many verbs in preference to some type of passive. On the other hand, in 
many constructions the passive is preferred rather than the active. For 
example, “they ...... anoint him’ (Mk. 16:1) is translated “that his 
body be anointed by them.”” However, the passive phrase ‘be condemned” 
(Mk. 16:16) is rendered by a specialized idiomatic form “condemnation 
will eat in him.” 

One grammatical problem was encountered in Mk. 8 : 24, in which the 
clause “I see men as trees, walking” was first translated as “I see men 
walk like trees.” In phrase-final position after the verb “walk’’ there 
could be no other meaning than that trees were in the habit of walking. 
To avoid the wrong interpretation the translation was changed to “I see 
men like trees and they walk.” 


Psychological Terms 


One of the most interesting developments in Conob is the extensive 
use of the noun cul, literally “stomach” or “abdomen,” to identify the 
center of emotional reactions. There are many idioms based upon this 
fundamental psychological orientation. In the following list, first the 
literal meaning and then the actual English equivalent is given. The very 
number of forms will provide something of a basis for examining some 
of the problems and attitudes reflected in these idioms. 
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1. Crying in one’s stomach Compassion 

2. Large stomach Patience 

3. Good stomach Well 

4, Entering it into one’s stomach Believe 

5. One's stomach dies Love 

6. One's stomach rises Hate 

7. One's stomach falls Surprise 

8. One's stomach bites Wrath 

9, One's stomach dries up Sadness 

10. One's stomach is given to Receiving counsel 
11. Strength entering into on’s stomach Confidence 

12. One’s stomach says “no” One does not wish 
13. One's stomach is smoothed Peace 

14. Your stomach is dog, dry You are ungrateful 
15. There is your stomach You have your sin 
16. Look for your stomach Serve yourself (i.e. eat) 
17. To say “up, here’ your stomach Confess your sin 
18. Straight stomach Determined 

19. Trembling stomach Affliction 

20. Heavy stomach Laziness 
21. One's stomach fears Fear 
22. Mixed-up stomach Indecision 
23. Agitated stomach Fright 
24. Fever stomach Anger 
25. Walking in one’s stomach Judging 
26. Twisted in one’s stomach Against one’s will 
27. Lost stomach Foolish 


This use of c’ul seems to be so extensive that one could use it for 
all types of emotional experience, and yet this is not true. For example, 
one cannot say literally “to love God in one’s c’ul,” for in such a phrase 
cul would be taken as the physical stomach. In this instance the term 
pixan, literally “heart,” seems to be necessary. On the other hand, this 
pixan is also the soul, which is said to go on a vacation for twenty days 
each year, and during that time the people must be sure to eat well and 
to enjoy themselves thoroughly in order that the pixan may be convinced 
that it is profitable to return from the spirit world. In fact, some tortillas 
(corn cakes) are made in the form of bridges in order to facilitate the 
return of the pixan. Nevertheless the love for God, who is a spirit, must 
be discussed in terms of the “soul” or “heart” and not by means of the 
term c’ul “stomach,” which serves so well for other types of emotional 
expressions and in certain set phrases (see item 5 above). 
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In addition to these two words c’ul and pixan, there is also the Spanish 
borrowing anima, which, however, only means “a person” in present- 
day usage. 


Expressions Involving Cultural Contrasts 


Without careful study of indigenous practices one can be easily 
mistaken in some translations, which appear to be perfectly easy and 
natural, but which may involve statements which are quite contradictory, 
For example, “the kingdom of God" may be translated ‘“‘where God 
supervises’ (or literally “guards’). However, in Mark 10:15 it is not 
possible to speak of “receiving the kingdom of God,” for this would 
imply that one simply takes over the responsibility for guarding God's 
country while He rests. Accordingly, the translation is adapted to meet 
the cultural and linguistic requirements of the language by the form 
“receive God as king.” 

The expression “fowls of the air” or as in Spanish las aves del cielo 
“the birds of heaven’ (Mk. 4:32) produced considerable misunder- 
standing, for the Conobs have two distinct terms, one to identify 
domesticated birds and the other nondomesticated birds. The additional 
descriptive phrase “‘of heaven” seemed entirely misleading, for the Conob 
people had never heard of such creatures. Actually, of course, all that was 
necessary was the term for nondomesticated birds, for that is precisely 
the meaning of the Biblical expression. 

In the phrase “Jesus perceived in his spirit’ (Mk. 2:8) it is 
impossible to employ the usual term for “spirit,” namely, espirita 
(borrowed from Spanish). The people distinguish very carefully between 
an espiritu, which is a personality in the spirit world, and the perceptive 
faculty of a person. Accordingly, in order to avoid attributing to Jesus 
the possession of and control of some espiritu from the spirit world, the 
term c’ul “stomach” is employed, for it is this center of the emotional 
and perceptive nature which is operative in such events as are described 
in Mark 2:8. 
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